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There Were the Bridge Fiends 
raving about her STERLING 








HAT a thrilling surprise for Ann. Only a moment ago 
she had left her bridge guests hopelessly involved in 
an after-game argument. And now—here they were actually 
raving about her silver as if bridge had never been invented! 








The Smart ALDEN pattern is like that—arousing instant ad- 
miration of all who see it. For here, in life-long Sterling, is 
beauty never before achieved in tableware. Slender loveli- 
ness that invites you to handle it. Graceful simplicity of In yor 
which you will never tire. 











mout 
To be convinced, see the Smart ALDEN pattexn at your jewel- breed 
er’s today. Compare its beauty, its quality of Sterling silver, 
with any other pattern you have ever seen. Why not start y fo 
with a Buffet Service now? Mail coupon for free booklet. associ: 
pabistlienscdenha aatinniene Peraicapiet ch de eras taeda Keeani bape a oe 
THE WATSON COMPANY, 28 Watson Park Attleboro, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet on the Smart ALDEN pattern gg ; the “* Private Silver- Y Ol 
smiths’’ Brochure C) (Check one or both, as desired.) that t 
; Name ‘ . 7 SS — faces ¢ 
Sma rt Address bacte 
an State - |  dange 
rt ‘ 
| Twi 
Watson Sterling 
PRIVATE SILVERSMITH SERVICE } ¥ 
Through owe of America’s ieodios jewelers, you may now have wee WW 
authentic family patterns reproduced or your own private design origi- i —"" 
nated by Private Silversmiths at Watson Park. Get details from NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
your jeweler — or mail the coupon, enclosing your jeweler’s name. 347 Fifth Avenue 37 South Wabash Avenue 643 South Olive Street 
TIME, November 7, 1932 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XX, Number 19 ai 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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In your mouth—in every normal 
mouth — millions of bacteria 
breed. Among them are frequent- 
ly found the dangerous germs 
associated with colds, catarrh, 
and sore throat. 

Your common sense tells you 
that the cleaner you keep the sur- 
faces of your mouth, and the more 
bacteria you kill, the less the 
danger of infection. 

Twice-a-day gargling with Lis- 


KILL 
MOUTH GERMS 


AND ENJOY 
better 


terine is a simple, pleasant for- 
mula for maintaining oral health. 

The moment Listerine enters 
the mouth, it begins to kill germs. 
When the liquid is expelled after 
gargling, it carries with it millions 
of bacteria swept from mouth and 
throat surfaces. 

Remember that although it kills 
germs, full strength Listerine is 
pleasant and safe in action. Con- 
trast its safe action with that of 


untried mouth washes so harsh 


they damage delicate membranes. 

Make up your mind to guard 
yourself against ordinary colds 
. Gargle with full 


strength Listerine every morning 


and sore thr 


and every night. By so doing, you 
fight mouth infections and at the 
same time you know that you 
are rendering your breath sweet 
and agreeable. Lambert Pharma- 


cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


in SORE THROAT weather 
=| gargle with LISTERINE twice daily 
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How Mucu shall we make 





Over 75% of the plants in this country 
could receive EXTRA annual dividends 


from Johns-Manville. Do you want your 





company’s name on the list for 1933? 


$1,749 A YEAR SAVED by a Chi- 
cago Plant. . . $2,078 a year by a 
West Virginia Steel Company... 
$11,579 annually by an Ohio 
Foundry. . . $7,832 every year by 
a New York Chemical Company 
- « « $8,748.15 by an Illinois Glass 
Plant. 


And so we could go on for pages and 
pages. Just a few of the names of 
these companies, and the amounts 
they save every year, are listed in 
this advertisement. 

These are not fictitiousexamples. 
They are not even approximate 
figures. They represent the actual 
dollars and cents annual savings, 
taken right from balance sheets, 
that scores of prominent organ- 
izations all over the country are 
realizing as a result of their in- 
vestment in Johns-Manville In- 
sulation. In reality, they represent 
an EXTRA annual dividend that 
Johns-Manville pays them year 
after year, with the regularity of 
clockwork. 

ND so we ask—do you want 

your company’s name on the 
list for 1933? If so, how much 
shall we make your check out for? 

A recent survey conclusively 
proved that heat loss—heat waste 
—dollar waste—is taking place today 
in 75% of this nation’s plants. We 


Johns-Manville 


repeat, 75%. The chances are 3 to 1 
that this is true in your pant, that 
your organization is passing up an 
opportunity to save substantially in 
operating costs. 
° . ° 

When a water line leaks, somebody 
sees it—stops it. But nobody can see 
heat losses. That’s why heat leakage 
—heat radiated through uninsulated 


A Few Representative Companies | 


to whom Johns-Manville pays 
the Extra Annual Dividend 


Annual 
Saving 

National Lumber & 
Creosoting Co., Finney, O. 


$1,408.12 


Union Carbide Co. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 


Corp., Clinchfield, Ga. 4,770.40 


Hazleton Brick Co. 


Hazleton, Pa, 4,960.02 


Fords Porcelain Works, Inc. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 1,788.66 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


Lima, Ohio 11,579.00 


Paramount Brick Works, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 6,679.24 
West Virginia Rail Co. 


Huntington, W. Va. 2,078.00 


Lukens Steel Co. 
Coatesville, Pa. 1,497.26 
Delta Star Electric Co. 


Chicago, Tl. 1,749.00 





JOUNS MANVILIS 


Peocoucrs 


surfaces or inadequate insulation— 
goes on year after year and nobody 
does anything about it. But the cost 
goes on just the same. You're paying 
for insulation whether you buy tt or not. 

Isn’t this the time to stop paying 
and start saving, particularly when 
that saving is substantial and can be 
tabulated and proved before even a 
dollar is invested. 


For over 70 years Johns-Man- 
ville has assisted plant engineers 
in saving fuel dollars. By spotting 
and properly insulating the hur- 
dreds of places where heat Joss 
can occur. And by assuring the 
continued efficiency of this insula- 
tion through periodic check-ups. 

In plant after plant J-M Insula- 
tion Engineers have demonstrated 
their ability to reveal heat losses 
that defy casual detection and to 
point out conclusively how quickly 
an investment for J-M Insulation 
pays for itself. 


REMEMBER—75% of the plants in 
this country today are paying for the 
lack of insulation or the lack of proper 
insulation. Why not find out how 
your plant stands? 


Johns-Manville will gladly assist 
your staff in making a complete sur- 
vey of your operation, without the 
slightest expense or obligation on your 
part. Just address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


* Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 
Mi FIRE AND WEATHER 
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“Reduced fuel costs 26.5% . . . effected 
net annual savings of $8,748.15” 


Asadirect result of Johns-Manville 
Insulation, the W. T. Rawleigh 
Co., Freeport, Ill., realized a fuel 
saving amounting to 1,480 tons of 
coal annually. The net annual 
saving is $8,748.15—a net annual 





return of 655° on the investment 
which means that J-M Insulation 
paid for itself in less than 2 months. 

Results like this cannot be dis- 
puted. They are facts, based upon 
actual records, taken right from 
the ledger. Proof that J-M Insula- 


tion pays for itself. 
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“This hose made them the coolest apart- 


ments in town... almost overnight” 


Three days after the roof of the 
Neil Manor Apartment House, 
Columbus, O., was insulated 
with J-M Home Insulation, ap- 
plied pneumatically through a 
hose, tenants reported that the 
apartments had become de- 





lightfully cool, the temperature 
being reduced from 12° to 15°. 
Theownerof the building stated 
that the upper, and hottest, 
apartments —were now the 
coolest in town. Within 6 weeks 
the building was 100° occupied. 
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PRIZE WINNERS 
GET AUTOMATIC 


GAS HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 





"THE homes of these five successful 
competitors need never again jar to 
the clang of furnace stoking... nor fill 
with dust or vapors of dirty fuels ... nor 
regulate their activities to keep time with 
the demands of a hungry furnace. Never 
again! 

The first two prize winners get com- 
pletely automatic gas-fired furnaces in- 
stalled in their homes. 

The next three prizes transform present 
heating systems— of any type whatever — 
into automatic gas-fired systems. All five 
winners will simply light their furnaces 
in the fall and turn them off in the spring 

-that’s all. Here they are: 


L. L. Putnam, 7701 
Osceola Avenue, Edison 
Park, Chicago, Ill. — 
wins a fully automatic 
Gas-Fired Heatmaster 
Model K Warm Air 
Furnace, installed free, 
plus his gas cost for the 
first season’s heating. It 
is the last word in effi- 
ciency— providing constant circulation of cleaned, 
humidified, healthful warm air. 





Vilate Raile, 19 So. Wolcott Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
wins a fully Automatic 
Gas-Fired Heatmaster 
Model F Warm Ajir 
Furnace installed free. 
It will supply the home 
with cleaned, healthful, 
humidified air gently 
circulated to every room 
in the house. 





Mrs. Homer D. McLaren, 1709 Fayette 
Avenue, Springfield, Ill., Edward G. Ekdahl, 
459 Morris Avenue, Rockville Center, a 
Donald S. Curtis, 
130 Vassar Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. — 
each of these receives 
a Janitrol which trans- 
forms any steam, hot 
water or warm air furnace 
into a completely auto- 
matic gas-fired heating 
installed free. 





system, 


We wish more prizes could have been award- 

ed. Many entries were outstanding in their 

appreciation of the benefits of Heatmaster 
Gas-Fired Furnaces. 


Your local gas company can tell you more about 
the Heatmaster Line of furnaces, 


HEATMASTER 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


a product of 6) 


GAS 
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Albert de Réthy 
Sirs: 

I was very pleased to find under the caption 
People of your Sept. 19 issue the news of King 


Albert of the Belgians having climbed the 
Crozzon di Brenta in the Brenta dolomites. I 
| saw the signature of the famed royal moun- 


taineer in the book which was deposited on the 
top of the Crozzon in 1926, as I was next to 
climb this beautiful rock Aug. 29. His signature 
however was a puzzle to me. It reads: Albert de 
Réthy. 

Would Time, who knows everything, be kind 
enough to tell me the meaning of it? 

G. A. MEYER 


Berlin, Germany 





“Albert de Réthy,” a nom de guerre 
used also by Belgium’s Prince Charles 
when he was in the U. S. last year, is ap- 
parently a pure invention of King Albert’s, 
signifying nothing special.—Eb. 


Mother Katherine’s College 
Sirs: 


In your edition of Oct. 24, on p. 34 there 
is an excellent story concerning Rev. Mother 
Katherine (Drexel) and Xavier University. 


Unfortunately, the following errors have crept 
in. 

The assertion that “no Protestants are ad- 
mitted to Xavier University” is entirely wrong; 
the Institution is non-sectarian and no prefer- 


| ence is shown to persons having any particular 


| “promised Xavier an eventual $5,000,000.” 


| 


religious affiliations. Students are welcomed 
without regard to their religious beliefs. 

Neither Rev. Mother Katherine nor I have 
The 
en- 
of 


Institution has no endowment except the 
dowment formed by the gratuitous services 
the Religious teachers. 

While the capacity of the Institution is 500 
students the present enrolment is only 280 and 
not 500 as stated in the article. 

It is of much concern to Rev. Mother Kath- 
erine and to me that the impression created in 
the minds of your readers by these statements 
be corrected and anything you can do to bring 
this about will be very much appreciated. 


LouIsE DREXEL MorrELL 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sirs: 

If curricula of liberal arts colleges for Negroes 
may be laughed at with the old chestnut, “Is 
Yo Did Yo Greek Yit?"’, the equally antiquated 
studies of “classical” colleges for whites in the 
South might lead one to overhear a remark of 
this sort: “‘Ain’t you-all done that thar Latting 
yit?”’ 

It ill behooves white Louisianians to forget 
that in 1860 no Negro could be taught to read, 


write, figure, in that State, under rigid statutory 
law; that in 1930 the State of Louisiana through 
its public schools paid $40.64 to educate each 
white, $7.84 for each black child. Remembering 


this disgraceful disparity in providing equal 
| opportunity for all its children, let them also 
remember the great tax-supported State uni- 
versity at Baton Rouge, for whites only, and 


| where 








Surface Combustion Corporation | 





the magnificent new Medical School built and 
supported in New Orleans by State Tax funds, 
no Negro can enter. 

No Negro need feel ashamed 
colleges tus tne race. . . The 


of liberal arts 
writer, a Protes- 





tant Negro, ineligible to attend or teach at New 
Orleans’ Xavier (Time, Oct. 24), invokes 
Protestant blessings on the enterprise, thanks 
God for Mother Katherine Drexel whose Cath. 
olic philanthropy promises to give Louisiana 
Negroes what their State refuses to give, 
Horace M. Bonp 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Southern Colleges 
Sirs: 

In your interesting article (Oct. 24) describ- 
ing Xavier University, first U. S. Negro Catholic 


college, New Orleans, appears the statement 
“Many a white Southern college would look 
shabby beside Xavier, with its solid copper 
gutters, chromium equipment in the labora- 
tory...” etc., etc. 


No doubt many of your Southern readers will 
resent this implication that “Southern white” 
colleges are not comparable physically to other 
U. S. colleges. Having visited the majority of 
the colleges and universities in 42 States, includ- 
ing every college and university in the South, 
I would rank the appearance, if not the cost, 
of Southern white colleges against those of 
other sections of the U. S. Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., for instance, has the finest 
single college quadrangle in the world. Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Fla., certainly is as 
beautiful as any in the U. S. The architecture 
of William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va., surpasses 
any in the country; likewise the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, is comparable to any 
The Universities of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia have buildings and grounds 
which could scarcely be finer in cultural and his 
toric atmosphere. The College of Charleston 
(S. C.) is without a peer among city colleges 
My own alma mater, the University of the South 
(the Oxford of America) at Sewanee, Tenn., with 
its 10,000-acre campus, the largest in the U. S. 
yet one of the smallest colleges (30 men), with 
its Magdalen College Tower and other Gothic 
buildings, can be ranked with Yale’s Harkness 


Tower. The younger Southern colleges such as 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, are not behind 
others of their age in modern and _ adequat 


buildings, equipment, etc. 
CHARLES EpwArD THOMAS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


> . oN 
Aristocratic Tongue 
Sirs: 

“Certain weird sounds issuing from the rostrum 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations last 
week were only President Eamon de _ Valera 
opening the session with these words in Gaelic: 
. +. —from Time, Oct. 10. 

B’fhéidir go mba chliste dhuit an méid se 


thuas a scriobhadh agus b’fhéidir narbh é Pé 
scéal é ni fhuil ann acht tuairim Time agus 4 
ndéigh ni thigeann Time teanga uasal 1 
hEireann. 

H. Doyu 


Norwich, 
Translation: “Perhaps you thought i! 
clever to write such a remark, or perhaps 
not. However, it is only Tre’s opinion 
and it is certain that Time does not under- 


stand the aristocratic tongue of Erin.”— 
Ep. 


Conn. 





Thee is 


| only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is NAME 


ADDRESS 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLATION ManaGer, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cxicaco, IL. 


| 
| 


Please enter my subscription for 
True for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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NEW PLUMAGE 


méid seo 


Yan Not only does the whirling cylinder of 
we the speedy Mimeograph turn off splen- 
ais didly printed copies of such important 
— things as form letters, bulletins, office and 
<= 


factory forms, charts, graphs, etc., by the 


Erin.” — 


thousands hourly, but it does that work in 


several colors when desired, with no added 
cost. Let us show you how the Mimeograph 
is now more useful than ever before. Write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see clas- 
sified telephone directory for nearest branch. 
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Will YOU be the Judge of 


this ‘Tooth Paste? 


You'll never regret it 





Cleaner, whiter teeth . . sweeter 
breath . . at a $3 saving 


How it removes 


Teeth so clean they gleam and flash ...So 
white they charm others . . . A mouth 
that feels fresh and wholesome ...A 
breath that is sweet and agreeable. 

Is it any wonder that critical men and 
women by millions have discarded old 
favorites costing 50¢ or more for the mod- 
ern Listerine Tooth Paste at 25¢? 

Results, not the price, were the decid- 
ing factor. The swift improvement in the 
appearance of the teeth, the general well- 
being of the mouth, proved to them that 
this dentifrice was in every way worthy 
of the good Listerine name. That at the 
same time it saved $3.00 a year was wel- 
come but incidental news. 

Try a tube of Listerine Tooth Paste 
yourself. Compare it with any paste at 
any price for its quality. Compare it with 
any for its results. You alone be the judge. 

Note how it protects and beautifies 
your teeth over the years. How 


thoroughly it cleans. 
discoloration and brings out the natural 
luster. How it refreshes your mouth. 
Hardens gums to resist 
sweetens the breath. 

How can we offer such a dentifrice at 
such a price, you may ask? The answer is 
not new. It is the Ford idea applied to 
tooth paste. As buyers of material in vast 
quantities we buy at a lower price. Mod- 
ern methods of production effect another 
economy. Shrewd methods of distribu- 
tion are responsible for still another. All 
these economies are represented in the 
price of 25¢. The saving we have made, 
we pass on to you. 

We do not ask you to take our word 
about Listerine Tooth Paste. Get a tube 
at your druggist’s today. Give it a fair 
trial. We rest our case on the product it- 
self and what it will do. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


infection and 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE. 25¢ 


| Chicago Charrette 
| Sirs: 

Every one who attended, or had first-hand 
knowledge of the Latin Quarter Féte given by 
the Architects of Chicago, was disappointed in 
your article ‘“Féte Charrette” (Timer, Oct. 10), 
To do something creatively important enough t 
receive JIME’s interest is an honor. To do 
something important, to receive the interest of 
TIME’s correspondent, to give him all the facts 
and then to have only the facetious angle pre- 
sented by the editors, is disappointing. 

The architectural profession is striving to 
carry on, to believe in beauty, and to eat during 
a period of no building. The Architects of Chi. 
cago, having no outlet through steel and stone 
and brick, created with ideas and canvas and 
paint, a Latin Quarter Féte. We employed 75; 
| draftsmen, many of whom had been out of work 
for months. Many of these men were Beaux Arts 
men—some of them Paris Prize men. They 
worked creatively and happ‘ly, for a small daily 
wage, in order that a greater number might ly 
employed. These men created the loveliest sceng 
ever given in Chicago, one, we are told (not to 
be comparative but to give a stamp of excellence 
that equalled any Beaux Arts Ball ever given in 
New York in the heyday of lavish prosperity. 

We paid our men $3,500 in wages. We are 
putting $4,500 in the bank to go toward other 
creative work in which these men will share. 
We made something out of nothing and gave 
pleasure and confidence during a time of fear 
and criticism. . . . A nude model in an atelic 
|was| only a small incident in creating the 
scene. 





Geo. L. Dickson 
Chicago, Il. 


a - | 


10,000 Post-Mortems 


Sirs: 

Anent the recent discussion in Time as to wh 
is the post-mortem champion of the U. § 
(Time, Oct. 17), I have been waiting for some- 
one to nominate Dr. Adolphus Berger, post- 
mortem surgeon for the County of San Francisco. 

Testifying here recently at a manslaughter 
trial, Dr. Berger declared he had, within the 
past five and one-half years, conducted “more 
than 10,000 post-mortems.” 

| Astounded, the defense attorney asked Dr. 
Berger: “Do you know how many that means 
you have averaged for each day in that period? 
“Yes,”’ replied Dr. Berger unabashed, “more 
than five.” 
CHARLES GLEESON 
Willows, Calif. 


—-e- — 


Stamps Not Queer 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 17, you have a note 
“Swap” in the Miscellany column regarding 
the ad in Stamps of one Carl Percy wanting t 
swap a nine-room house for a stamp collection. 

As a stamp collector, I wish to state that the 
note in itself is all right, but putting it in the 
“Miscellany” column is where I think you are 
wrong. For, as all good Timeers know, that 
column is made up of what one might ter 
queer happenings, and there is nothing “queer 
| about that. Many a collector would swap At 
| (?) stocks and bonds or real estate for good 
stamps, knowing their investment would be 
saler. 





Gorpon J. CAMPBELL 

Pasadena, Calif. 

a cane 
Milker May’s Station 
Sirs: 

In your Time Magazine, Oct. 17 issue, p. ? 
there appeared a picture and accompanying 
article concerning Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde and myself in a recent milking 
contest staged here at Shenandoah, lowa. 

We wish to correct a statement in this articl 
which has caused considerable comment in this 
territory. This article made the following state 
ment: “Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mastick 
Hyde, who said he had not milked a cow 10! 
20 years, lost a milking contest in Shenandoab 
Iowa to Earl May, operator of radio station 
KFNF, owned by Henry (‘Himself’) Field, Re- 
publican nominee for Senator.” 

The Earl E. May Seed & Nursery Co. and the 
Henry Field Co. are two distinctly different of 
ganizations here at Shenandoah, Iowa. The 
Henry Field Co. own and operate radio station 
KFNF, while the Earl E. May Seed & Nursery 
Co. own and operate radio station KMA. Mis- 
takes of this nature are quite common among 
people not within a listening radio radius 
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The First Step— 
Remember the good old adage, 


“Learn to walk before you run.” 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 


indemnifying then loss 
of key-men 


against the 


—provide group protection for 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and aea!! 


em- 


int of dis- 


personal ac- 


—provide income on ac 
obility resulting from 
cident or sickness 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 

of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 


ANY young fathers are not 


able to start extensive 











thrift programs for their fam- 


Si ilies. But almost all of them 
YRS are able to take the first step 
“ toward making constructive 


financial plans—inamodest way. 


Millions of families in the United 






States and Canada are wisely 


L) < 
ee 2 a _ 


a 


building future financial pro- 


tection with Life Insurance, paid 


22027, 


Saas es, 
PEE LELTT FI 


for in small amounts weekly 


22 





or monthly. 


Many successful men of today 
still 
Life 


LIFE 


maintain their first small 





Insurance Policies taken 


METROPOLITAN 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE =. 
1 MADISON AVENUE, New YORK, N.Y. 


1 am interested in planning a Thrift 
and shall be glad to have the 


Program 
i etropolitan Field-Man. 


advice of a M 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


out for them during childhood 
by their parents. They realize 
that the continuation of these 


Policies is a good investment. 


Metropolitan Field-Men are 
trained to give advice concern- 
ing all kinds of Life Insurance 
and to lay out limited programs 
for those who are not yet pre- 
pared to carry out a complete 
program. 


Every one interested in Life 
Insurance, in whatever amount, 
large or small, can be assured 
of sound advice by consulting 


a Metropolitan Field-Man. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1932 mM. t.1. co. 
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DR. MOUCHOTTE is a Lauréat de la Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris and Officier de 1’ Académie. 





Dr. MoucuHOTTE, of Paris, says, “Jt’s very easy” 


- ATHARTICS don’t cure. They 

aggravate by their harsh action. 
If employed constantly they can per- 
manently wreck health.” 

That is a serious statement . . . by 
one of the foremost medical authorities 
in Europe, Dr. Joseph Mouchotte. 
He explains:— 

“For cases of stubborn constipation I 
recommend fresh yeast. 


“Yeast,” he adds, “is not violent. It 
strengthens the intestines, toning them 
so they function normally. It softens the 

















**My whole system was sluggish,”’ writes 
Mrs. Gordon Pray of Flushing, L. I. “‘I 
had constant headaches . . . One of my 
friends recommended eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I tried it and felt remark- 
ably better in only a few weeks.”’ 


wastes. It restores regular evacuations 
in a natural way.” 


Would you like to give up cathartics? 
Every day eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—before meals, or between meals 
and at bedtime—just plain, or dissolved in 
water (about a third of a glass). 


Results should soon be evident. A better 
digestion. A healthier appetite. Greater 
energy, “pep.” And as you keep on with 
the simple fresh yeast routine, you should 
be able to discontinue cathartics and laxa- 
tives entirely. A trouble-free system— 
clean, healthy, “regular” as clock- 
work—should be yours! 

Isn’t it worth trying? Remember, 
fresh yeast cannot form a habit. It 
is a food—the richest food known, 
in fact, in the group of health-giving 
vitamins B, G and D. 

You can get Fleischmann’s 
Yeast at grocers, restau- 
rants, soda fountains. 


IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It's yeast in 
its fresh, effective form— 
the kind doctors advise. 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 








Shenandoah, due to the fact that Shenandoah 
has more radio stations per capita than any 
other city in the U. S. Shenandoah has a popv- 
lation of 6,600. 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde was 
one of our leading speakers during our recent 
Seventh Annual Fall Jubilee, which brings to 
Shenandoah thousands and thousands of people 
who come to view the extensive horticultural 
and agricultural exhibits as well as to partake 
of the pancakes and “trimmings” which are 
served complimentary to our radio visitors at 
this time. This annual affair was first staged 
in the fall of 1926 after I had won the Radio 
Digest Gold Cup award as the world’s most 
popular radio announcer, with the largest vote 
ever polled in any previous contests. 

. Incidentally, I was president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen in 1926- 
ee 

Ear E. May 

President & Manager 

Earl E. May Seed & Nursery Co, 
Shenandoah, Iowa 








Rex’s Fountains 
Sirs: 

in your issue of Oct. 10 under the subject 
of “S. S. Rex’? you quote Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
“" . . every piece of equipment on the S. S. Rex 
was made in Italy.” 

There are two soda fountains manufactured 
by the Russ Soda Fountain of Cleveland, Ohio 
—one each installed in the two first-class bars 


on the S. S. Rex. 
R. K. Merritt 


Russ Soda Fountain Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Self-Conscious 
Sirs: 

After reading your magazine a year, I want 
to inform you, gentlemen, that I’m about ready 
for a psychopathic specialist. All I can think 
of, and all I can see, are people who are 
pigeon-toed, knock-kneed, pot-bellied, _ big- 


chinned, beak-nosed, toe-headed, frog-headed, 
pin-headed, mouse-faced, horse-faced, hawk- 
faced, hatchet-faced, and WHuey-long-faced. | 


feel self-conscious when I look at my own wile 
and child. I worry as to what animalistic and 
puppet-istic characteristics I have... . 
Ep Davis 
Soulder, Colo. 





oo 


Burch, Bunch & Burden 
Sirs: 

Is there any way to call the attention of 
the authors of fiction to an obsession that often 
destroys the readability of their stories? 

Similarity of names is confusing. Your re- 
view of William Faulkner’s “Nigger in a Wood- 
pile,” (Oct. 17) shows three characters 

Lucas Burch 

Byron Bunch 

Miss Burden 
whose names all begin with Bu and two end in 
ch, leaving but one letter different in the names 
of the latter. The first and last of the three 
have the first three letters, Bur, the same. 

This is not a single instance. Similarity of 
names appears in at least one out of four books 
that I read. ... 

GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH 

Austin, Texas 


 TLME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 5S. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. ed 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F. Busch. Washington Dodge II, Mary_ Fraser, 
gnu t.. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbur! 





ae. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. > 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jr. 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 


Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. ; 4 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial conten! 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. §. an@ 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, $8.00 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice © 
quired for change of address. When ordering @ 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. : 
Address all correspondence regarding subseri? 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cicit 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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BEHIND THE SWINGING DOORS 
OF MANY A FAMOUS KITCHEN /0/ will find 


S SUCCESSFULLY used for the clean, Ee — D u RO 
glittering, sanitary equipment of the 


modern kitchen as for a non-corrosive tank THE PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL 





cor * As practical for a jewel setting or a watch case as for a store front or an auto- 
mobile radiator « Enduro ¢ Stays bright and stain-proof indefinitely * Does not even 
tarnish ¢ Easy to work ¢ Easy to handle © Stronger than carbon steel « Makes hundreds 
of different products look better, wear better . . . and sell better * The fascinating story 
of this perfected stainless steel, told in a set of booklets, will be sent you upon request. 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 


“A bright, clean, 
sparkling kitchen 
addsto the prideand 
morale of those who 
work init. It is more 
than just a sanitary 
place in which to 
prepare good food.” 

0 says shrewd 
hotel man, Theodore 
DeWitt .. He speci- 
fied Enduro for the 
kitchens of bis newest 
hostelry—the May- 
Hower of Akron, O. 
~illustrated bere. 















REPUBLIC STEEL EEL CORPORATION 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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A Gem Without a Flaw 


GEM Blades gather medals on chins where | And no beard can balk blades of that 


other razors meet their Waterloo. The temper. We make 


GEM Blades 50% thicker 


roughest stubble gives ’em no trouble. | to give ’em a deep, dogged, wedge-shaped 
Built of surgical steel—which GEMS | edge. There’s no room on usual wafer 
alone use—steel that dares not nick or dull. | blades for such a deep, graduated taper. 





































A GEM Blade never bends, snaps ot 
crumples. 
GEM Singledge Blades fit any GEM 


frame, no matter bow old. 

But you can’t use the new GEM Doubl- 
edge Blade except in the new GEM 
Micromatic Razor—the latest and greatest 
of ’em all—with $660,000 of exclusive 
features that shaving never met before— 
including dual-alignment, which sets the 
blade so precisely that it can’t skim, scuff 
or skip. 

The first double-edged razor to expose 
only one numbered edge at a time, pro- 
tectively covering one edge until the other 
is used to the fw// limit of its keenness. 

The first double-edged razor with the 
proper shaving slant shaped in the top, so 
that you're compelled to shave at the cor- 
rect angle. 

Works with the same smooth, gliding 
stroke that the barber uses. And works 
) just the same with either single- or double- 
& \ edged GEMS. 

A dollar a set, with five GEM Doubl- 
edge Blades. Gold-plated everywhere and 
sold there, too. 


FREE—Mail a postal with your name and address 
and we will send you a new GEM Doubledge Blade 


with our compliments. Address Gem Safety Razor 
Corporation, Dept. T-3, Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Vol. XX, No. 19 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Elephant’s Job 


Public affairs gave way to political af- 
fairs at the White House last week as 
President Hoover pressed to a climax his 
campaign for re-election. For long hours 
he withdrew from the bustle of his regu- 
lar office for the quiet of the Lincoln 
Study where he worked over his Indian- 
apolis and New York stump speeches. 
One Cabinet meeting instead of two was 
- held during the week and then with only 
half of the members present and all the 
discussion on campaign strategy. Most 
White House callers were G. O. Partisans 
with words of advice, good cheer or hope. 
Eva and Danny, two elephants borrowed 
from a Washington theatre, lumbered on 
to the White House lawn bearing a sign: 
“This is an elephant’s job—No time for 
donkey business.” 

@ To sift charges of Negro peonage on 
Federal levee construction on the lower 
Mississippi President Hoover last week 
appointed a board of inquiry. Three 
members were Negroes: Tuskegee’s 
Robert Russa Moton, Washington’s Judge 
James A. Cobb and the Urban League’s 
Eugene Kinckle Jones. The fourth mem- 
ber was Lieut.-Colonel Ulysses Simpson 


Grant III. 


@ Threats of another march on Wash- 
ington were made by a delegation of job- 
less seamen who called at the White House 
to ask for a $1 per day dole. 

@ With his eye cocked impatiently on 
the League of Nations’ dormant Disarma- 
ment Conference President Hoover last 
week told the country: “Our people have 
ever been lovers of peace. . . . This Ad- 
ministration has spared no effort to bring 
about a reduction in arms. . . . These ef- 
forts are making progress. If these ef- 
forts finally fail we shall be compelled to 
build our Navy to the full strength, equal 
to that of the most powerful in the 
world.” 


——— ae 


Wilsoniana 


Last week Joseph Patrick Tumulty, sec- 
retary to Woodrow Wilson, confirmed a 
new and curious bit of U. S. history which 
had been dug up and quietly divulged by 
Political Pundit Walter Lippmann in the 
New York Herald Tribune. What brought 
itto light was this year’s Republican dirge 
that Governor Roosevelt’s election would 
cause business to mark time from Novem- 
ber until March. 


Sixteen years ago President Wilson 
thought he was as good as defeated by 
Charles Evans Hughes in an election 
Which seemed to mean War or Peace. 

ocratic clamor against a change of 


ELECTION RETURNS 
TIME next week will contain a sum- | 
mary and analysis of election returns, 
Presidential, Congressional, State, 
Municipal. 


White House leadership seemed to be 
falling on deaf ears. Pundit Lippmann’s 
bit of history: 

“President Wilson had determined upon 
his course of action in the event of his 
defeat. That was to appoint Mr. Hughes 
Secretary of State and then have the Pres- 
ident and Vice President resign. Mr. 
Hughes would have become President at 
once and the interval of waiting would 
have been abolished.” 

The necessity for such a drastic step 
ended when President Wilson was returned 
by a margin of eleven electoral votes. To 
Secretary Tumulty President Wilson ex- 
pressed his belief in a parliamentary form 
of government which, in a crisis, falls as 
soon as it has lost popular support. Up to 
this week no Republican had yet suggested 
that in the event of party defeat Presi- 
dent Hoover replace Secretary of State 
Stimson with Governor Roosevelt and 
then, with Vice President Curtis, resign. 


JUDICIARY 


“Control” 

At Baltimore last week Governor Roose- 
velt declared: “After March 4, 1929 the 
Republican party was in complete control 
of all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Executive, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives—and I might 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


add for good measure, the Supreme Court 
as well.” 

On March 4, 1929 the Supreme Court 
was composed of six Republicans (Taft, 
Holmes, Van Devanter, Sutherland, San- 
ford, Stone) and three Democrats (Mc- 
Reynolds, Brandeis, Butler).* At utter- 
ance of the word “control” in connection 
with the exalted, non-partisan Supreme 
Court, Republican lawyers throughout the 
land raised a loud and angry cry against 
him. To G. O. Partisans, it looked like 
the long-awaited “break” by ambitious 
young Mr. Roosevelt. He was indignantly 
accused of “slurring” the Court’s high 
character. Two Republican ex-Governors 
of New York (Whitman and Miller) were 
publicly amazed and shocked. Paul Dren- 
nan Cravath, whose person might have 
been the model for Cartoonist Rollin Kir- 
by’s personification of the G. O. P., was 
sure all decent lawyers would “resent”’ the 
statement. President Hoover at Indian- 
apolis thundered: 

“The charge that the Supreme Court 
has been controlled by any political party 
is an atrocious one. Does it disclose the 
Democratic candidate’s conception of the 
functions of the Supreme Court? Does 
he expect the Supreme Court to be sub- 
servient to him and his party? Does that 
statement express his intention to attempt 
to reduce that tribunal to an instrument 
of party policy?” 

Though such prominent Democratic 
lawyers as John William Davis, Newton 
Diehl Baker and Frank Lyon Polk were 
not publicly outraged, Governor Roose- 
velt’s use of “control” was undoubtedly 
ill-chosen, The Supreme Court is properly 
divided not as Republicans and Democrats 
but as Conservatives and Liberals. Roose- 
velt apologists tried to explain that what 
he meant was .that the conservative ma- 
jority was Republican, thus “controlling” 
the court’s decisions. 

Partisan politics has often washed the 
sacred doorstep of the Supreme Court, 
if it did not leak inside. Charles Evans 
Hughes in 1916 quit the august bench to 
run for President as a Republican. In 
1930 President Hoover, anxious to repay 
his political debt to the South for its vote 
in 1928, appointed John Johnston Parker, 
a North Carolina Republican, to the Su- 
preme Court only to have the Senate re- 
ject him (Time, May 19, 1930 et ante). 
No less sainted a Republican than the late 
great Theodore Roosevelt (fifth cousin) 
believed that the Supreme Court should 
reflect the political conviction of the 


President. 


*Today’s lineup: five Republicans (Hughes, 
Van Devanter, Sutherland, Stone, Roberts) and 
four Democrats’ (McReynolds, Brandeis, Butler, 
Cardozo). 








CAMPAIGN 
To Change or Not to Change 
(See front cover) 

Some 40,000,000 U. S. citizens this week 
looked forward to exercising their sover- 
eign power over their Government. Rich 
& poor, black & white, male & female, busy 
& idle, wise & foolish, they had all been 
through three years of the hardest times 
in their country’s history. At least ten 
million willing workers were the Idle 
Poor. Five thousand banks had gone un- 
der. In man’s memory wheat prices had 
never been lower. Taxes were piled on 
top of the galling burden of private debt. 
Savings had been swept away by waves of 
industrial failure. 


The nation was, of course, still surviv- 
ing all these misfortunes. And September 
had showed a slight pick-up in employ- 
ment. Bank failures were disappearing. 
Here & there factory chimneys began to 
smoke again. After many a false alarm 
business seemed in the act of struggling 
back to its feet. But there was abroad in 
the land a spirit of unrest such as the 
country had not known since the War. 
Then the spirit had been directed out- 
ward, against a foreign enemy. Now it 
was an internal trouble, the country con- 
templating itself. 


Such were the circumstances in which 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the Demo- 
cratic Party, out of power for twelve 
years, were offering the country a “New 
Deal” if Herbert Clark Hoover and the 
Republican Party were voted out of of- 
fice. President Hoover, with scorn and 
defensive anger, was mocking Governor 
Roosevelt’s promises as “a new shuffle,” 
asking to be kept in office for the coun- 
try’s sake, not his own. 

Outside the U. S. the Depression has 
played hob with politics. In Britain a 
Coalition Government has been plodding 
along through crises of which last week’s 
was one of the gravest, with great riots 
in London (see p. 19). France has swung 
from Right to Left while Germany amid 
civil blood & thunder was swinging in the 
other direction. A_ revolution turned 
Spain from a monarchy fmto a republic. 
China has gone from chaos to chaos. As 
an antidote for hard times Japan has 
taken a fling at militarism. South America 
has spawned too many revolutions to 
count. The King of Siam has ceased to 
be the world’s Jast absolute monarch. Of 
all great foreign powers only the Russian 
Soviets and the Italian Fascists have not 
had upheavals and overturns. 

The U. S. has taken its economic smash 
with comparative calm. In 1930 when the 
Depression was still young the electorate 
swung strongly away from President Hoo- 
ver and seated a Democratic House to 
plague him for the next two years. That 
was the last nation-wide index of the 
country’s temper until the straw polls this 
autumn. There have been sporadic out- 
bursts of disorder. At England, Ark. 
stores were raided. Near the Ford plant 
at Dearborn four persons were killed in 
an unemployment disturbance. Twenty 








TIME 


National Affairs—(Continued) 


thousand Bonuseers, marching to Wash- 
ington last summer, kept the peace until 
Congress adjourned and might have 
stayed peateful if troops had not been 
sent to evict them with tear-gas and bay- 
onets. Last week 15,000 hungry jobless 
paraded in Chicago, shouted “hang Cer- 
mak and Hoover!’ Communist efforts to 
organize the unemployed into a revolu- 
tionary force have significantly failed. 
Doubtless the most potent factor in keep- 
ing the country steady and averting even 
the threat of an armed uprising has been 
the certainty—such as exists in no other 
large country—that Nov. 8, 1932 would, 
in due constitutional order, bring a Presi- 
dential and Congressional election. 
Speaking on a Lucky Strike radio hour 
last April before his nomination, Governor 
Roosevelt tried to personify the country’s 


Culver Service 


THE LATE WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


He discovered the Forgotten Man. 


spirit of unrest in the Forgotten Man. 
Said he: 

“These unhappy times call for the 
building of plans that rest upon the for- 
gotten, the unorganized but the indispens- 
able units of economic power, for plans 
like those of 1917 that build from the 
bottom up and not from the top down, 
that put their faith once more in the 
Forgotten Man at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic pyramid.” 

The Forgotten Man first appeared on 
the U. S. scene in 1883 when the late Wil- 
liam Graham (“Billy”) Sumner, profes- 
sor of political and social science at Yale, 
delivered a famed lecture about him. 
Professor Sumner’s character was no 
down-&-outer, no object of public charity 
but rather the ordinary citizen who, in 
the mass, is called upon to care for Soci- 
ety’s weak, incompetent, and shiftless. 
Declared Professor Sumner: 

“Now who is the Forgotten Man? He 
is the simple, honest laborer, ready to earn 
his living by productive work. We pass 
him by because he is independent, self- 
supporting and asks no favors. He does 
not appeal to the emotions or excite the 





sentiments. ... 


He is the clean, quiet, 
virtuous, domestic citizen who pays his 
debts and his taxes and is never heard of 


out of his little circle. . . . He works, he 
votes, generally he prays—but he always 
pays. He is flattered before election. He 
is strongly patriotic. He is a common- 
place man. He gives no trouble. He ex- 
cites no admiration. [He] is always for- 
gotten by sentimentalists, philanthropists, 
reformers, enthusiasts and every specula- 
tor in sociology, political economy or 
political science.” 

Governor Roosevelt did not define his 
character with equal precision, did not say 
who he was, where he lived, what he did, 
When Alfred Emanuel Smith first beheld 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tactics he cried ‘“Dema- 
gog!” at his old friend “Frank,” hotly de- 
clared he would “take off my coat & vest 
and fight to the end against any candi- 
date” who tried to set class against class, 
rich against poor. But as the campaign 
progressed, the Governor continued to 
flatter and comfort a vague and various 
mass of the electorate by charging that 
President Hoover had overlooked them in 
administering Depression relief. 

If there is a Forgotten Man and if he 
will not forgive his forgetter, perhaps he 
will not trust his new champions. On the 
basis of this year’s straw polls, about 
1,700,000 protest votes are to be cast for 
Socialist Norman Thomas. Undoubtedly 
many an alleged Forgotten Man will, like 
Henry Ford, have failed to register or is 
otherwise ineligible to vote. It is also true 
that the forces against a Change are 
usually quietest when the likelihood of 
Change is most imminent. As of last week 
the election of 1932 looked like a nar- 
rower thing than it seemed last month, 
with the outcome locked in the breast of 
that unknown if not forgotten character, 
the Common Citizen. 


<» 


Mud & Brickbats 

Mud and brickbats came into use during 
the hot semi-finals of the campaign. Rival 
headquarters were kept busy tossing and 
talking, ducking and denying. Principal 
exchanges: 

Money from Canada. Charge—That 
Chairman Farley, unable to raise Demo- 
cratic funds in the U. S., had solicited a 
Montreal shipping man by mail for a con- 
tribution to turn out Hoover & Co. Reply 
—The unnamed Canadian was a member 
of a New York club from the rolls of 
which his name was culled by mistake. 

Stalin. Charge—That Republicans 
through secret channels were trying t0 
cook up a press story in London to the 
effect that Josef Stalin, Soviet dictator. 
favors -Roosevelt, hopes he is elected 
Reply—“A bedtime story!” 

“Marks & Misery.” Charges—That 
before he became Governor, Franklin 
Roosevelt headed United European It- 
vestors Ltd., a Canadian concern orgal- 
ized “to speculate in German marks and 
misery,” that later he was a director ol 
Consolidated Automatic Merchandising 
Corp., “a slot machine trust.” Replies— 
United European Investors made a profit 
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for shareholders; the Consolidated Auto- 
matic Merchandising Corp. directorship 
was resigned within a month, and besides, 
its products were vending, not gambling 
machines. 

“Roorback.” Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., 
New York brokers, circulated a report that 
35,000 persons had written to The Liter- 
ary Digest asking to switch their straw 
votes from Roosevelt to Hoover. Ray 
Benjamin, Hoover friend at G. O. P. head- 
quarters, repeated the report to Republi- 
can Journalist William Hard who broad- 
cast it by radio. The Digest spiked the 
story as “an oldfashioned roorback,” de- 
nied that any voter had asked to change 
his vote. Mr. Benjamin said he got his 
information from a Digest employe in 
Chicago. The Digest retorted it had only 
admen in Chicago. 

Roosevelt & Sugar. Cuban sugar in- 
terests congratulated Governor Roosevelt 
on his nomination and expressed pleasure 
at “your statement in which you declared 
as confiscatory and dishonest the duty of 
2¢ ad valorem or less.” Governor Roose- 
velt replied: “It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to discover that my political 
ideals are understood and appreciated by 
my friends in neighboring countries.” 

Coolies. Charge—Herbert Hoover par- 
ticipated in the coolie “slave trade” to 
South Africa. Reply—“‘Lie! Calumny!” 

Klan. Charge—John Nance Garner 
was a member of the Ku Klux Klan and 
as such helped turn Texas against Al 
Smith in 1928. Reply—Not so. 

Rebates. Charge—Treasury tax rebates 
are used to repay contributors to the 
G. O. P. campaign fund. Reply—‘Ab- 
surd.” . 

Nuts. Charges—Hoover is sick. Roose- 
velt is sick. Replies—by Drs. Boone (R.) 
& Copeland (D.): “Sound as a nut.” 


REPUBLICANS 
“New Shuffle” 


Nonsense .. . misstatements .. . prattle 
. untruths . defamation .. . in- 
sincerities self-interested inexacti- 


tude. . . ignorance . diatribes 
tirades . . . misinformation glitter- 
ing generalization . . . calumnies. . 

With such wrathful words did Herbert 
Clark Hoover last week characterize 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his public 
promises and the Democratic campaign in 
his behalf. On his fourth sortie from 
Washington the Republican President, 
fighting without gloves for his political 
life, traveled to doubtful Indiana. At the 
field house of Butler University, six miles 
outside Indianapolis, he addressed his first 
Itee-for-all crowd of some 20,000.* Gone 
was the Quaker’s restraint. Gone was the 
iloofness of a presidential campaign sol- 
emnly conducted by radio from the Lin- 
coln Study. Gone was the idea of ignoring 
‘the other fellow” and sticking to lofty, 
Impersonal discussions of Principles. 

At Indianapolis President Hoover came 
down to political earth with an argument 


—... 


*A competitive feature of the same evening 
Was a Democratic speech by Maryland’s Gov- 
emor Ritchie at 
apolis, 


Cadle Tabernacle in Indian- 
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ad hominem and his audience whooped 
“Atta boy, Herbie!” 

In his speech President Hoover, sud- 
denly transformed into a first-rate cam- 
paigner, used only two colors—pure white 
for his “wise” party and inky black for 


the “destructive” Democrats. Governor 
Roosevelt’s “new deal” became a “new 
shuffle.” The President derided his oppo- 
nent’s pledge not to reduce agricultural 
tariffs as ‘“‘an eleventh-hour conversion” 
in which no voter should believe. Accord- 
ing to President Hoover, Governor Roose- 
velt talked “nonsense” on the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff as a cause of the 
“world-wide” Depression, “prattled” about 
reducing government expenses, _ side- 
stepped the Bonus, to be paid in “money 
purporting to come from the horn of 
plenty but with a death’s-head engraved 
upon it.” Declared Stumpster Hoover: 

“T myself am taking heart over this 
debate. If it could be continued long 
enough I can drive him from every soli- 
tary position he has taken.” 

The President declared that some of 
Governor Roosevelt’s present advisers 
“personally sought to buy and withdraw 
large sums of gold because of their belief 
that we could not maintain the gold re- 
serves of the U. &.” He recalled that his 
opponent before he became Governor 
headed the organization committee of 
Federal International Banking Co. to sell 
foreign securities and bonds in the U. S. 
Continued the President: “I have no 
reason to believe that the Governor’s 
enterprise was not perfectly proper and 
soundly founded. But the Governor 
as a private promoter believed and prac- 
ticed what the Governor as presidential 
candidate now denounces as immoral.” 

Indianapolis finale: “My countrymen! 
The fundamental issue, the decision that 
will fix the national direction for 100 years 
to come is whether we shall go on in fidel- 
ity to American traditions or whether we 
shall turn to innovations. I propose 
to go on in faith and loyalty to the tradi- 
tions of our race . . . to build upon the 
foundations our fathers have laid over 150 
years.” 

Electioneering along the way, President 
Hoover journeyed back to Washington 
where he caught his breath over Sunday 
before setting forth on his next excursion. 
With stops for short speeches at Philadel- 
phia where hecklers booed him, and at 
Newark the President brought his Eastern 
campaign to a climax in a mass meeting in 
Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden. 

Within the Garden a crowd of 22,000 
filled every seat and corner. Outside, a 
disappointed mob of 25,000 crushed and 
milled, struggled with police. For 16 min- 
utes the Garden audience cheered the 
President on his entrance and introduction 
by the late Theodore Roosevelt’s widow. 
One heckler greeted him with “‘you’re a 
liar,” was instantly hustled by bluecoats. 

Picking up where he left off at Indian- 
apolis the President began: “This cam- 
paign is a contest between two philoso- 
phies of government.” Thereafter he 
kept his address on a higher, more 
thoughtful plane than at Indianapolis, in- 
dulged in no sharp personalities at Gover- 








nor Roosevelt’s expense in his home State. 
Because his words were more temperate, 
less flashy, his appeal to New York busi- 
ness & industry lacked something of the 
fighting force of his earlier campaign ad- 
dresses. 

Lumped together were such Roosevelt 
supporters as Senators Norris, La Follette, 
Cutting, Long, Wheeler and Publisher 
Hearst whose sincerity the President 
“respected” but whose ideas he rejected. 
As he saw it, they were bent on wrecking 
“the American system.” To show prog- 
ress under that system he reverted to his 
1928 campaign trick of quoting mass sta- 
tistics on the 30-year increase in popula- 
tion, homes, telephones, automobiles, ra- 
dios, electricity, education, life insurance. 
He viewed with alarm the following 
Democratic “proposals” which he claimed 
would set the country back a century: 
1) “raids” on the Treasury; 2) inflation 
of currency; 3) personal banking by the 
Government; 4) tariff reductions; 5) 
government operation of the power busi- 
ness (i. e. Muscle Shoals); 6) party con- 
trol of the Supreme Court. Dominant 
Hoover theme: Keep the Government out 
of private business. 

Concluded the President: “My concep- 
tion of America is a land where men and 
women may walk in ordered liberty, 
where they may enjoy the advantages of 
wealth diffused through the lives of all, 
where they build and safeguard their 
homes, where people shall have leisure 
and impulse to seek a fuller life.” 





Campaign Cash 

Last week Republican Treasurer Nutt 
reported that between Sept. 1 and Oct. 26 
the Hoover campaign had taken in $1,478,- 
791, spent $1,356,548. Notable con- 
tributors: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills ($25,- 
000), Ambassador Mellon ($25,000), 
Eldridge Reeves Johnson ($25,000), Ed- 
ward F. Hutton ($20,000), Harvey Samuel 
Firestone ($12,500), Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
gie ($10,000), Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr. 
($10,000), Harrison Williams ($10,000), 
John Pierpont Morgan ($5,000), Walter 
Clark Teagle ($2,500), Walter P. Chrysler 
($1,000), William H. Vanderbilt ($100). 

Edwin Cornell, 1928 “fat cat’? whose 
$65,300 went to Bishop James Cannon Jr. 
to beat the Brown Derby in the South, 
this year gave $10. 





® 





Campaigners 

@ It was discovered that Henry Ford, 
after advising ail his employes to support 
the Republican ticket “to prevent times 
from getting worse” (Time, Oct. 31) had 
forgotten to register to vote. So had Mrs. 
Ford. 

@ Motoring from Oyster Bay to Man- 
hattan one evening last week, Mrs. Ethel 
Roosevelt Derby, T. R.’s second daughter, 
halted her car at a filling station. “Gas?” 
asked the attendant. ‘No, radio,” replied 
Mrs. Derby. Thereupon she tuned in the 
attendant’s set, heard a familiar voice: 


“For the good of the nation we must re- 
elect Herbert Hoover, We don’t want our 
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country to be made a laboratory for @ Clenching his fists, pouting his chest, sons Franklin Jr. and John. Franklin Jr, 
wholesale experiments in government Secretary of War Hurley barked at a _ centre on the school football team, hada 


ownership, tariff tinkering or currency in- 
flation. I don’t accuse the Democratic 
standard bearer of advocating all these 
theories but any sensible individual knows 
that when you marry you don’t merely 
marry your wife but her family as well.” 
The speaker was Mrs. Derby’s older 
brother Theodore, Governor General of 
the Philippines, broadcasting to the U. S. 
from Manila. 

@ Secretary of the Treasury Mills, rich 





Acuic 


SECRETARY HypDE 


“ 


. frowsy pinks, greens and 
yallers ... 1” 


and rotund, continued to be the most 
leather-lunged stumpster in the Cabinet. 
Cincinnati last week heard him blame the 
possibility of Governor Roosevelt’s elec- 
tion for widespread fear among business- 
men. At Toledo he declared that a Demo- 
cratic victory would be “the road to ruin.” 
At Utica he denounced President Hoover’s 
opponent as a “trimmer.” At Worcester, 
Mass. he insisted that all who vote for 
Governor Roosevelt are casting “a vote of 
despair and forlorn hope—the forlorn 
hope in the magic of a mere change.” 

@ In Los Angeles, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde cut loose: “It’s a pity Roose- 
velt didn’t see that his own vicious and 
untruthful attack on the President merely 
confirmed his reputation for political ex- 
pediency. His declarations consist of a 
jumble of loose-lipped, flabby-minded 
generalities which mean anything to any- 
body. He has brought to his support the 
largest aggregation of frowsy pinks, greens 
and yallers ever assembled under one tent 
[including] the world’s premier mud- 
slinger, our own Jim Reed of Missouri.’’* 
@ Secretary of Labor Doak, heckled by 
Communists at a Brooklyn meeting for 
“the illegal deportation of thousands of 
workers,” calmly retorted: “I’m used to 
that.” 


*Democrat Reed has called Republican Hyde 
“a steam whistle on a fertilizer factory.” 


Philadelphia audience: “If Governor 
Roosevelt could put into force one-tenth 
of the promises he has made, he would 
not only deprive the people of their con- 
trol of the Government but he would 
establish an autocracy with himself as the 
autocrat!” 

@ U.S. Ambassadors, home on political 
vacations, plugged hard for the man by 
whose grace they hold their jobs. Walter 
Evans Edge. Ambassador to France, 
flapped his elbows and told a Paterson, 
N. J. crowd: “The Democrats apparently 
had us on the run a short time ago but 
now Republicans are plucking up courage 
and are back on the firing line,” At Omaha 
Frederic Mosely Sackett, Ambassador to 
Germany, proudly recalled: “I told Presi- 
dent Hoover if Germany prospers the 
United States would be prosperous and 
he made a study of the situation. Later 
the President in a long-distance telephone 
call to Berlin told me about the mora- 
torium. He asked for a letter or telegram 
saying the German republic would stand 
behind him. The letter was signed by von 
Hindenburg.” 

@ John Coolidge, son of President 
Hoover’s predecessor: “I’m firmly of the 
opinion that present conditions demand a 
continuance of the principles of the Re- 
publican party.” 


a 
DEMOCRATS 
“All 48” 

“A mighty fine family party! I’m 
awfully glad to see you. We'll have a 
great big party after Nov. 8 and you're 
all invited. The tide set in many weeks 
ago for the Democratic ticket, is con- 
tinuing and is going to continue flowing 
that way until the polls close. But there’s 
no need for a let-down now. We’re not 
going after 35 or 4o states but all 48 of 
them.” 

Such was Governor Roosevelt’s “fight 
talk” last week to 500 campaign workers 
at Manhattan’s Hotel Biltmore. It was 
his first visit to his national headquarters. 
He had just returned from his Southern 
tour, with his voice hoarse and the lining 
of his felt hat hanging out. After a hand- 
shake and a smile all around, he sped to 
Albany where Al Smith visited him for the 
first time in nearly a year (see p. 15). 

For the next-to-last sector of his White 
House fight the Democratic nominee 
picked New England, territory where he 
is admittedly weak. By motor from Al- 
bany he drove through a corner of Ver- 
mont into Massachusetts. At Williams- 
town, the college students turned out to 
stare, too mildly.* At the crest of the 
Mohawk Trail the Governor’s party 
stopped for hot dogs and coffee. Citizens 
of Ayer were reminded that he once 
taught Sunday school there. 

At Groton School from which he was 
graduated in 1900 Governor Roosevelt 
spent two nights and a day with his young 

*Straw votes in 47 colleges (compiled by 
The Daily Princetonian): Hoover, 29,289; 
Roosevelt, 18,212; Thomas, 10,470; Foster, 715. 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton went heavily for 
the Republican nomince. 





broken nose. Callers upon the Demo. 
cratic nominee at Parents’ House included 
Professor Felix Frankfurter of Harvard 
Law School and a group (whom the Goy- 
ernor addressed as “we Progressives”), 
Mrs. Jessie Woodrow Wilson Sayre, 
daughter of the 28th President of the 
U. S., Mayor Curley of Boston. 

After a dash to Portland, Maine, for a 
campaign talk, the Democratic nominee 
backracked to Boston. There he made a 








———<————— 





Joun CooLipGE 


“I’m firmly of the opinion. .. .” 


(See col. 2) 


full-length political speech on the dual 
theme of advocating immediate Unem- 
ployment relief and castigating President 
Hoover for delay and inaction. Said he 
“What we need in Washington is less fact- 
finding and more-thinking.” Stoutly de- 
claring that he would not “reply in kind 
to personalities indulged in by the Pres: 
dent, Governor Roosevelt observed that 
in the heat of the campaign the Presidents 
“dignity died”; that the President “can- 
not get action from Congress,” “seems ut 
able to co-operate,” “cannot get things 
done.” 


° a 

Smith Week 

For a few days last week Republican 
managers thought that they had a Bur 
chardism in Alfred Emanuel Smith’s cam- 
paign speech at Newark.* There the 19% 
Democratic nominee had bitterly attacke’ 

*Six days before the Blaine-Cleveland cle 
tion of 1884, the Rev. Samuel Dickinson Bur 
chard, Republican clergyman, referred to Dem 
crats as the party of “Rum, Romanism and Re. 
bellion.” A resentful nation elected Clevelan? 
to the presidency. 
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the G. O. P. as a party of “double-dealing 
hypocrites” who four years ago effected 
his defeat by masking religious bigotry 
under Dry fanaticism. The Smith speech 
reverberated through the nation. Repub- 
lican scouts gleefully reported that it had 
helped their party in the Midwest. The 
Republican Press, usually friendly to the 
Brown Derby, loudly lamented the resur- 
rection of 1928 ghosts. Socialist Norman 
Thomas expressed a wide-spread view: 
“If Al Smith makes two more speeches 
like that for Roosevelt, then Hoover 


CHAPERON HAND 


His assignment had to be changed. 


stands a much better chance to be re- 
elected.” 

The Smith outpourings also sent. a 
shidder of dismay through Democratic 
headquarters. Charles Hand, oldtime 
Manhattan newshawk, who had been serv- 
ing as Speaker Garner’s political chaperon, 
was suddenly transferred to Mr. Smith. 
They were old Democratic friends. No 
one expected able “Charlie” Hand to muz- 
ale Al Smith as Speaker Garner had been 
muzzled but Democratic headquarters 
counted on his discreetly steering the 
Brown Derby into more helpful channels. 

Aboard the private car Washington 
Democrat Smith set out for New Eng- 
land and his “very beloved friends of 
Massachusetts.” The journey was one 
long popular reception through the rain. 
At Providence Mr. Smith got off for a 
brief indoor address (his doctors forbid 
him to speak outdoérs). 

In the Boston Arena, packed to the 
rafters with his noisy admirers, Al Smith, 
turning from 1928 to 1932, tried to swing 
his faithful but disgruntled following be- 
hind the Roosevelt-Garner ticket. Putting 
aside rancorous memories he referred sev- 
eral times to his old friend “Frank Roose- 
velt.” He admitted he was not “satisfied” 
with the Chicago convention but argued 
that the “salvation of the country” now 
depended upon a Democratic victory. He 
pounded the Republicans with sarcasm, 
outlawed bigotry as an issue, again & again 
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set off thunderous applause and cheering. 

Traveling west through Massachusetts 
from Boston, Al Smith was hailed like a 
conquering hero. At every stop huge 
crowds clustered about his car. In them 
was to be seen many a Catholic priest. 
Democrat Smith waved his brown derby 
but resolutely refused to speak or start 
handshaking. At Worcester one ardent 
friend snatched a cigar butt out of his 
hand, carried it off amid much scuffling 
as a souvenir. 

In Albany Citizen Smith was invited by 
Governor Roosevelt to the Executive 
Mansion where he had lived for eight 
years. For an hour and a half they sat to- 
gether on a davenport in the study, smok- 
ing and talking. Reporters were called to 
behold this complete reconciliation. 

Press: Can we call this an old-fashioned 
“Frank-and-Al” get-together? 

Smith: Go as far as you like. If we were 
a couple of Frenchmen, we’d kiss each 
other. As it is we have to rely on a 
handshake. 

Press: Then all is absolute harmony? 

Smith: You don’t see any blood on me, 
do you?... 


THIRD PARTIES 
Hero Home 


In Manhattan’s echoing Pennsylvania 
Station, some 2,000 young Socialists, 
mostly college students, massed one morn- 
ing last week to welcome home their 
political hero. Their placards and ban- 
ners joggled up & down as they lustily 
sang the “Internationale.” When they 
spied a tall, handsome, white-haired man 
coming from his train, they rushed for- 
ward and engulfed him with their en- 
thusiasm. It was Norman Mattoon 
Thomas, Socialist nominee for President. 
back from a five-week transcontinental 
campaign tour. Nominee Thomas had 
traveled 10,000 miles through 38 States, 
made 150 ‘speeches. His campaign 
slogan: “Repeal Unemployment.” His 
remedy: a $10,000,000,000 bond issue for 
direct Federal relief. Typical Thomas 
speech: 

“Tt’s not Washington but Wall Street 
that’s ruined us. It’s not Mr. Hoover who 
made the Depression. He isn't big 
enough. It’s the breakdown of the capi- 
talist system itself. ... No budget is 
balanced that ignores the desperate plight 
of 13,000,000 unemployed.” 

Socialist Thomas expects 2,000,000 
popular votes next week. If he gets them 
he will double the party record set by 
Eugene Victor Debs in 1920. The Liter- 
ary Digest presidential poll indicates that 
he will receive slightly less than 5% of 
the 35 to 40 million votes to be cast Nov. 
8. . Last week he carried straw polls 
against Hoover, Roosevelt and Foster at 
Columbia and New York Universities. 
Socialist electors will appear on the ballots 
of 44 States. Last week they were ruled 
off in Oklahoma because the party had 
failed to poll a legal sufficiency at the 
last election. A new Florida election law 
makes room for only two parties. Also 
blank of Socialist electors are Nevada and 
Idaho ballots. 


A shrewd observer, Nominee Thomas 
reported thus on his travels: “There’s a 
strong Roosevelt sentiment throughout 
the country but it’s based less on affection 
for or confidence in him than hatred of his 
opponent. There is more of this than 
I ever saw in American political life. All 
this protest vote will go to Roosevelt 
and not to me. But I’ve never yet been 
able to find a real Roosevelt rooter ex- 
cept perhaps Josephus Daniels who says 
he raised him. The Roosevelt people are 
those who put cotton in their ears so they 





Wide World 
SocIALISTSs MAurER & THOMAS 
Mr. Maurer flayed “a nasty, stinking 
wreck.” 
can’t hear him. . . . Prohibition isn’t one- 
tenth the issue it was. Too many people 
are hungry for that... . Hoover's 


speeches have helped him a. little 
but not a great deal. . . .” 
Day later Nominee Thomnas_ went 


stumping to Philadelphia. There.for the 
first time in the campaign he met his run- 
ning mate, James Hudson Maurer, old- 
time Socialist, who says of the capitalist 
system: “It’s a nasty stinking wreck.” 
Socialist Thomas was refused a permit to 
speak in Reyburn Plaza across from City 
Hall where President Hoover was to make 
an address three days later, on the ground 
that -it was reserved for “rest and recrea- 
tion.” Officials explained that the Presi- 
dent would not need a permit because his 
appearance would be “a friendly visit of 
historical importance.” Nominee Thomas 
without a permit addressed 4,000 in the 
plaza: “This is not a political meeting, 
but a class in history. Next Monday your 
Superintendent of Public Education, Wil- 
liam S. Vare, will introduce a distinguished 
historian, Herbert Clark Hoover, who will 
discuss wild life on the Rapidan. 

“He may even tell you how he stayed 
up all night saving the Republican party 
and, incidentally, Charley Dawes’s bank. 
However, the Park Commission rules that 
the tales are both recreational and rest- 
ful.” 
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CRIME 
Crime of the Week 


At a fortress-like metal refinery in 
Brooklyn, the big steel trucking door was 
being closed one day last week when five 
desperadoes rushed in, disarmed the 
manager, bound ten employes together 
with heavy rope. Two of the gunmen 
guarded their prisoners, the other three 
rifled the plant of 30 bars of silver-gold- 
platinum-and-iridium alloy worth $50,000, 
took a rifle from the wall and $200 from 
the cash register for good measure. Then 
they vanished. 

Two days later, Pinkerton men and a 
city detective in a police car with a Geor- 
gia license, acting on stool-pigeon informa- 
tion, followed a car with three men in it 
to the middle of Williamsburg bridge. 
Suddenly the pursued car stopped. The 
men jumped out, began throwing things 
over the railing into the river, When 
the gang was subdued, four gold bars with 
the Brooklyn firm’s mark on them were 
found in their car. The three prisoners 
had penitentiary records. They in- 
criminated two others. Police revealed 
that the men, suspected of staging three 
other similar raids since last spring, were 
tossing their loot away because an in- 
accurate test had led them to believe it 
was brass. Workmen began dredging the 


East River’s 60-ft. channel for 26 bars 
of precious metal. 


PROHIBITION 
United Wets 


The liquor question was settled for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt by the Demo- 
cratic party in convention last June. It 
was settled for the Republican party by 
Herbert Hoover’s acceptance speech last 
August. Where Prohibition is still an issue 
is in the nation’s Congressional Districts. 
Less than two weeks before the electorate 
was to seat 435 Representatives and 33 
Senators, militant U. S. Wets last week 
prepared for another vigorous putsch, feel- 
ing handicapped by the fact that the na- 
tional spotlight was not playing on their 
many small but collectively important 
sidefights. 

Throughout the land The Crusaders 
began a drive to raise $500,000 for their 
“poor man’s campaign.” In Manhattan 
Walter P. Chrysler, assuming active 
charge of the local drive, announced: “Pro- 
hibition is an utter failure and is doomed. 
With the right kind of Congress and 
sufficient active interest among the serious 
citizenship, I feel that we can hasten the 
sad story to a reasonably early con- 
clusion.” To bring this about, Mr. Chrys- 
ler said, the Crusaders would actively 
support all Wet candidates for Congress, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, op- 
pose with equal enthusiasm all Dry can- 
didates. Many another tycoon joined 
Mr. Chrysler in lending his Big Name to 
the Crusaders, including Edward F. Hut- 
ton, Alfred Pritchard Sloan Jr., Seward 
Prosser, Elisha Walker, George Gordon 
Battle, Harry Ford Sinclair. For their 
Philadelphia letterhead the Crusaders 


have a Biddle, a Cheston, a Downs, a Lee; 
in Baltimore, a Poe; in Richmond, a 
Pinckney; in Chicago, a Forgan; in 
Wilmington, Lammot du Pont Jr.; in 
Rochester, Edward Bausch (& Lomb), 
Vice President Lewis B. Jones of East- 
man Kodak, Jeremiah Hickey (Hickey- 
Freeman clothes); in Washington, Joseph 
Patrick Tumulty, Breckinridge Long; in 
St. Louis, a Lambert, a Niedringhaus; in 
New Haven, Tad Jones and Professor 
Jack Randall Crawford; in Hartford, 
Lucius F. Robinson Jr.; in Cleveland, the 
Crusaders’ birthplace, Hannas, Mathers 
and Hoyts. 

The Crusaders literally do not know 
their own strength. They now claim “more 
than 1,000,000 members” with local head- 
quarters in 100 cities. It costs $1 to be- 
come a voting member. Contributions are 
solicited. So far the organization has 


Underwood & Underwood 
FreD GeorGE CLARK 


“There are three sides to the Liquor 
Problem.” 


never had money enough to set up a co- 
ordinated, efficient central control. Execu- 
tive headquarters is located over a barber 
shop in Mentor, Ohio. There sits, some of 
the time, Commander-in-Chief Fred 
George Clark, 38, Cleveland oilman. From 
time to time he hears how his forces are 
faring on their local fronts. 

In Connecticut, for instance, the news 
is good this year. All of that State’s Demo- 
cratic and regular Republican Congres- 
sional candidates and both its Senators are 
Wet. In New Hampshire, on the other 
hand, Humorist Corey Ford is the main- 
stay of an ineffectual Crusader contingent. 
If Wet Fred Brown beats weaseling, Wet- 
drinking George Higgins Moses out of his 
Senate seat it will not be due very largely 
to Crusader support. In other districts 
the struggle continues pull-devil-pull- 
baker. 

In California, Crusaders Edward H. 
Clark Jr. and Robert Kenny are working 
for the Senatorial election of young Tal- 
lant Tubbs over Democrat William Gibbs 
McAdoo and Prohibitionist Robert Pierce 


Shuler. Oregon Crusaders are focusing 
their fight to bring about the repeal of 
the State’s enforcement law. In time’s 
nick, Crusaders in Washington got 60,000 
signatures to a petition for a Prohibition 
referendum on Nov. 8. In Delaware the 
organization is trying to remove the Klair 
“bone dry” Law from the State’s statutes, 
The Rochester, N. Y. chapter is stumping 
for Democrats Lithgow Osborne and 
Julian P. Bretz in the 36th and 37th 
Congressional Districts, notoriously Re- 
publican strongholds. The organization 
estimates that its membership is actively 
interested in 300 Congressional campaigns, 
in affiliation with four other anti- 
Prohibition units under the titular leader- 
ship of Pierre Samuel du Pont’s United 
Repeal Council. 

United Repeal Council is an advisory 
cabinet made up of leaders of the Crusad- 
ers, Women’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform, Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment, American 
Hotel Association, Voluntary Committee 
of Lawyers. Formed early last summer to 
lobby for Repeal planks at both national 
conventions, the U. R. C. represents a 
membership of 2,500,000. It had its latest 
meeting Oct. 5 in Manhattan to co- 
ordinate Wet forces behind Wet candi- 
dates this month. 

Not all elements in the U. R. C. see 
eye-to-eye on policy. The A. A. P. A. is 
pledged to function strictly as its title 
indicates. The hotel men want modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act as soon as they 
can get it. The W. O. N. P. R., unlike its 
allied bodies, abandoned non-partisan 
status when it plumped for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt (Time, July 18). Fort- 
night ago the W. O. N. P. R. reported that 
of 607 Congressional candidates answering 
their questionnaire, 553 or 91% declared 
themselves Wet. 

“Right Side.” The Crusaders, most 
effective unit in the Council, are for modi- 
fication with protection against the 
saloon’s return, but they go further. They 
stand for a unique brand of progressive 
anti-Prohibitionism. Says Commander 
Clark: 

“There are three sides to the Liquor 
Problem. The Dry Side, the Wet Side and 
the Right Side! . .. The new Crusader 
. . . is going to make every possible effort 
to get the old temperance forces to © 
operate with him. . . . The principles he 
stands for are practically the same code 
of principles the W. C. T. U. adopted 
when present-day grey-haired mothers 
were children in short dresses.” It is the 
Crusaders’ purpose, not only to get the 
present laws off the books but to follow 
through and put other laws on. The 
Crusaders et al. put little hope in the “Beer 
by March” prognostications of Senators 
Reed, Tydings, Robinson and Speaker 
Garner. Even with a Wet 73rd Congress, 
they know that getting two-thirds of both 
Houses and three-fourths of the States t0 
pass an Amendment superseding the 15t! 
is a long business and that even with 4 
national majority in favor of reform the 
U. S. liquor problem is legally nowhere 
near Mr. Chrysler’s “reasonably early cot 
clusion.” 





RS A a A E , 
wre your wife drives, when your 

family rides, you want SAFE tires on 
your car—the best tires money can buy. 
That means Goodyear Tires, and this year 
it means the new Goodyear Silent All- 
Weather —the first tire to combine SAFETY 
with SILENCE, giving noiseless non-skid trac- 


tion in the center of the tread where it 
belongs. 
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Yes indeed, the best tires—in dependabil- 
ity as well as in value —are Goodyears. 
Don’t take our word for it. Take the public’s. 
The public registers its choice by the way it 
buys, and Goodyears are FirST-choice by a 
margin of millions each year. Yet they cost 
no more than second-choice tires. No 
wonder, is it, that ‘““more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!“ 
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That’s why washroom users prefer these 


Scott Towels to ordinary paper towels 


= a paper towel is too soft—it goes 
to pieces when it is wet. 

If it’s too strong—it feels unp!eas- 
antly harsh in your hands—anc may 
absorb water readily. 


ScotTissue Towels are just soft 
enough to feel like a cloth towel— 
just tough enough to hold together 
when you dry your hands. 


They are made entirely of ‘Thirsty 
Fibre” —a new kind of soft cellulose 
material that is twelve times as ab- 
sorbent as ordinary paper towels. 





Many washroom users prefer Scot- 
Tissue Towels to cloth, because they 
dry the hands and face so comfort- 
ably—and because they are always 
fresh. More sanitary. Never dampened 
by previous use. 


One ScotTissue Towel is usually 
enough to dry the hands— instead of 
three or four. That’s why they’re so 
economical over a period of time. 

Save money and improve your serv- 
ice with Scott Towels in your wash- 
room. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


How Scott Towels cut 
Washroom Costs 


Well-managed business con- 
cerns have been able to reduce 
their washroom expenses a sub- 
stantial amount by installing 
these more absorbent, “thirsty- 
fibre”’ Scott Towels. 
Here are a few—with saving 
in one year’s time. 
Waterman Pen Company 
saved $950.00 
New York Life Insurance 
Company saved $1000.00 
Tide Water Oil Company, N. Y. 
Offices, saved $650.00 
The Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany saved $1650.00 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 





POLITICAL NOTES 
“All-Round Man” 


NO NUDIST IN THE CAPITOL! 

VOTE FOR CASE—NOT TARZAN! 

DON’T TAKE GREEN OFF THE ROCK PILE! 
Through the torchlit streets of Provi- 

dence, R. I. one night last week parading 

G. O. Partisans carried placards with such 

slogans, mocking Theodore Francis Green, 





THEODORE FrRANcIsS (“ALL-RouNpD”) 
GREEN 


He also chopped, wrestled. 


65, lawyer, banker, scholar, Fellow of 
Brown University and Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor. 

When Mr. Green was picked to oppose 
Governor Norman Stanley Case for re- 
election, Republicans softly whispered 
that he was effeminate. Democrat Green’s 
retort took the form of a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the rotogravure section of 
the dignified Providence Journal. In a 
dozen different poses he was depicted as 
the “All-round Man”—lawyer, statesman, 
soldier, traveler, tennis player, public 
speaker, he-man. Three of the pictures 
showed muscular Democrat Green stripped 
to the waist—chopping a tree, wrestling 
and, over the caption “Builder,” heroically 
lugging stones (see cut). 


— 


Baker for Baker 

Four days before election Newton Diehl 
Baker has his most important date of the 
campaign, at Montclair, N. J.* Beside 
the onetime Secretary of War on the plat- 
form is to sit a man with a shaggy white 
mane who is running for Freeholder of Es- 
sex County.+ After Mr. Baker has warmed 
himself up on the Roosevelt-Garner ticket, 








_*Last week Lawyer Baker was hired by 
Tennessee Publisher Luke Lea & son to get 
their North Carolina conviction for conspiracy 
and misapplication of bank funds reviewed by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, Lawyer Baker secured 
Irom Chief Justice Hughes an extension of time 
to file a petition. 
}New Jersey’s 
county supervisors. 


freeholders correspond to 





he is to unleash all his eloquence as a 
partisan advocate in behalf of this local 
candidate, who happens to be his older 
brother Frank, 62. 

When Frank Baker was married at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Brother Newton was 
best man. When Newton was Secretary 
of War, Frank was first a captain, later a 
major in the A. E. F. Now a resident of 
Caldwell, N. J. he commutes daily to Man- 
hattan where he is office supervisor of the 
sales force of Pettit & Reed, wholesale 
produce merchants. A trout fisherman, he 
took a seven-month holiday in 1930 to 
camp and cast up and down the Pacific 
Coast. He is a hard-hitting Democratic 
campaigner, seeking his first public office 
in a strongly Republican district. 
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Hughes v. Brandeis 

Chief Justice Hughes has a Republican 
son practicing law in Manhattan. Associate 
Justice Brandeis has a Democratic daugh- 
ter practicing law in Manhattan. Last 


week while their fathers sat amicably to- 
gether on the U. S. Supreme Court bench, 
Hughes Jr. and Susan 


Charles Evans 








FRANK BAKER 
His brother Newton will help him. 


(See above) 


Brandeis campaigned vigorously against 
each other for their respective presidential 
candidates. 

Miss Brandeis, plump and fortyish, is 
the wife of Lawyer Jacob Gilbert, mother 
of two boys anda girl. Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ated her in 1915. Last week she appeared 
before 400 women, including Mrs. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, at Manhattan’s Pan- 
Hellenic Hotel and in a soft voice flayed 
President Hoover for not balancing the 
Budget, for cutting taxes for ‘“‘party pur- 
poses” at the beginning of the Depression. 
From her father’s famed dissenting opinion 
in the Oklahoma ice case (Trme, April 4), 
she quoted: 

“<The people of the United States are 
now confronted with an emergency more 
serious than war. Misery is widespread, 


in a time, not of scarcity, but of over- 
abundance. The long-continued Depression 
has brought unprecedented unemployment, 
a catastrophic fall in commodity prices 
and a volume of economic losses which 
threatens our financial institutions. Some 
~eople believe that the existing conditions 
threaten even the stability of the capital- 
istic system. Economists are searching for 
the causes of this disorder and are re- 
examining the bases of our industrial 
structure.’ ” 

Mr. Hughes, spare and fortyish, is, like 
his father, a Brown graduate. In 1929 he 
was appointed U. S. Solicitor General by a 
President grateful for the elder Hughes’s 
services during the 1928 campaign. With 
the President he played Hooverball each 
morning behind the White House. When 
his father was appointed Chief Justice he 
promptly resigned as Solicitor General, the 
Government’s No. 1 advocate before the 
Supreme Court. As a parting keepsake the 
President gave him a Hooverball. Last 
week Mr. Hughes, also in a soft refined 
voice, addressed the Essex County (N. J.) 
Women’s Republican Club. Excerpt: 

“In no other depression has the Gov- 
ernment taken a hand. But this time, 
after the first shock, in the autumn of 
1929, the President called a conference of 
business leaders. His concern was for the 
working people.... The  President’s 
foresight and prompt action upheld the 
wage scale for a year and a half in the 
face of constantly diminishing profits. 
Then the Government created emergency 
jobs for workers who otherwise would 
have had none. 

“Would we have been as well off if 
some one other than Herbert Hoover had 
been in the White House? His every act 
and utterance have been instilled with 





International 


CHARLES Evans HuGHES Jr. 

“We cannot afford in times like these... .” 
utter consecration to his task, without 
thought of personal fortune. We cannot 
afford in times like these to do without 
the mind, the heart and the seasoned ex- 
perience and above all the character of 
Herbert Hoover.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


“Magnificent Innocence” 


Big round Premier Edouard Herriot 
stepped buoyantly up to the high tribune 
of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris last 
week. “France!” he cried with appropri- 
ate sonority, “France, Messieurs, cannot 
take the responsibility of permitting the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference to fail!” 

Within five minutes the basso-voiced 
Premier had the whole Chamber cheer- 
ing. Gesturing with semaphore swings of 
his short, thick arms he submitted a brand 
new French plan, asked for a rousing 
vote of confidence permitting him to take 
it to Geneva. 

The plan sounded good to almost the 
whole Chamber. Deputies who might 
have been expected to speak for half the 
night cut their remarks unusually short. 
By 1:15 a. m. the Chamber, which thinks 
nothing of debating until dawn, had given 
Premier Herriot precisely what he wanted, 
a landslide vote of confidence 430 to 20— 
with 150 “friendly abstentions.” 

The friendly abstainers, all Deputies of 
the militant Right, were led by former 
Premier André Tardieu, called “L’Améri- 
cain” because of his go-gettishness. Last 
week M. Tardieu turned up for the open- 
ing of the Chamber without his usual 
mustache and wearing horn-rimmed 
Harold Lloyd lunettes. Correspondents 
reported that L’Américain “looked more 
like an American than ever.”* The reason 
pugnacious M. Tardieu & friends of the 
Right abstained’ from voting against M. 
Herriot & friends of the Left was because 
they interpreted his “plan” as a direct 
thrust at Germany. 

Herriot Plan. In his speech to the 
Chamber, booming Premier Herriot drew 
cheers by declaring that the British Gov- 
ernment now stands shoulder to shoulder 
with France in resisting as a sham the 
German Government’s note demanding 
“arms equality” (Trme, Sept. 26). 

“They | Germans] pay lip homage to the 
universal desire for peace,” cried M. 
Herriot, “but their demand is actually for 
the rearmament of Germany. If the 
German note itself was not perfectly clear 
the speeches and interviews given by the 
German Defense Minister, General Kurt 
von Schleicher, have left us in no doubt!” 

The French Premier’s plan (drafted for 
the most part by French War Minister 
Joseph Paul-Boncour) is that France 
should propose to the great powers Six 
Conditions. In return for their accep- 
tance France would reduce her conscript 
“Home Army” from 200,000 to 150,000 
men by cutting the term of compulsory 
military training which young Frenchmen 
serve from one year to nine months. 


*In the U 





S., Hearstpapers editorialed: “But 
why necessarily an American? Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mussolini, Premier Venizelos, the 
almost-Emperor Henry Pu Yi, Mr. Litvinov of 
the Soviets, King Zog, the King of Siam and 
the Maharaja of Mysore wear ’em. Horn-rimmed 
have become international. They are 
still the best first-aid to those desirous of that 
intellectual look. The real ultra-highbrows, of 
course, cling severely to a pince-nez with black 
ribbons.” 


glasses 


The Six Conditions, which M. Herriot 
said he would demand at Geneva: 

1) That the German Army or Reichs- 
wehr, now consisting of 100,000 picked 
volunteers who must enlist for not less 


than twelve years, be disbanded and re- 
placed by a conscript army similar to that 
of France.* 

M. Herriot was understood to say that 





PREMIER HERRIOT 


His Six Points won a landslide. 


all volunteer armies—such as the British, 
U. S. and Russian—must also be re- 
modeled on conscript pattern to satisfy 
France. Later, after he had won his vote 
of confidence, the Premier explained that 
the British and U. S. armies are excepted 
from his plan which applies to Continen- 
tal Europe only. 

2) That ‘the United States should grant 
those guarantees of security which she 
herself has envisioned.” 

This was understood to be a reference 
by M. Herriot to Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson’s recent Manhattan speech in 
which he said: “Consultation between the 
signatories of the | Kellogg-oriand] Pact, 
when faced with the threat of its viola- 
tion, becomes inevitable.” Seemingly the 
Chamber thought that M. Herriot should 
get from the U. S. at least a promise to 
consult and also, if possible, a promise to 
take armed action against an aggressor 
state. Next day the State Department 
told Premier Herriot, through Norman H. 
Davis who was in Paris last week, how ex- 
tremely unlikely it is that the U. S. Sen- 
ate will ever ratify such promises. 

3) That an international authority be 
constituted with the right to investigate 
the armaments of every nation. 

(To Germans this looked like a proposal 

*In Germany conscription would mean, as it 
means in France, the inclusion of rebellious Com- 
munists and Socialists in the ranks. Nothing 
German officers more than to know 
that Reds and Pinks are prevented from enlisting 
in the Re&hswehr (even should they wish to 
do so) by a “fitness test” which lays quite as 
much stress on political fitness as on physical. 


pleases 


to revive the disbanded and detested 
Inter-Allied Commission of Military Con- 
trol which used to snoop around their 
Reichswehr.) 

4) That all European states sign a 
round-robin pact of non-aggression and of 
mutual armed assistance against a pact- 
breaking aggressor. 

5) That League of Nations members 
sign a special pact, pledging themselves 
to take the punitive action against an 
aggressor envisioned in Article XVI of 
the League Covenant. 

6) That all nations ratifying the treaty 
which Premier Herriot expects to issue 
from the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence shall bind themselves to accept 
arbitration of all disputes which cannot 
be settled diplomatically. 

Significance. In his peroration, which 
drew the Chamber’s landslide vote of con- 
fidence, M. Herriot declared, “It was not 
only the heroism of her sons tHat saved 
France in 1914 but her magnificent inno- 
cence which drew to her aid all the free 
peoples of the world!” 

For several days all the governments of 
the world hesitated over the Herriot plan 
last week, keeping officially mum. Un- 
officially the German Government pointed 
out through its press spokesman that M. 
Herriot in proposing to turn the Reichs- 
wehr into a conscript army was proposing 
to break the Treaty of Versailles which 
forced upon Germany a volunteer army. 
Any breach in the Treaty, especially by a 
Frenchman, was so much to the good, the 
German spokesman declared, but of course 
the Fatherland would insist on “arms 
equality” (which M. Herriot had de- 
nounced as “re-armament’’). 


In London several thousand “hunger 
marchers” (see p. 19) gave His Majesty’s 
Government their excuse for keeping 
mum, an example followed by Conserva- 
tive papers. The Laborite Daily Herald 
flayed “Herriot’s red herring,’ denounced 
his Six Conditions as intended to wreck 
the Disarmament Conference while seem- 
ing to assist it. Liberal, editors were de- 
lighted by M. Herriot’s insistence on com- 
pulsory arbitration, but on the whole 
Great Britain’s reaction was cold. 

First to issue an official statement was 
the Hoover Administration. In Washing- 
ton slender, Hawaiian-born Under Secre- 
tary of State Castle announced that the 
Administration’s reaction to what he 
called M. Herriot’s “distinct contribution 
to the problem of arms reduction,” is 
“friendly and favorable.” 


With President Hoover on the last lap 
of his re-election. campaign, Mr. Castle 
expressed confidence that somehow or 
other the Herriot plan will “fit into” the 
Hoover plan for one-third reduction ol 
the world’s armed forces. 

Entente? Between his triumph at 
Paris last week and his expected appeat- 
ance at Geneva this week, Premier Her- 
riot sandwiched one of the quickest good- 
will trips on record. 

As one Socialist & Republican to an- 
other, he dashed down to Madrid to felici- 
tate the new Socialist & Republican Gov- 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


ernment of Spain. When his train stopped 
at San Sebastian, eleven miles inside the 
Spanish frontier, Premier Herriot shouted 
at the top of his voice: “Long live the 
Spanish Republic!” 

Shouted back a Spanish workman, “You 
are a good man!” Impulsively the Pre- 
mier reached into his coat pocket, ex- 
tracted a homely briar of the type which 
all France calls a “Herriot pipe,” tossed 
it to the workman. 

Asked to be specific about the purpose 
of his visit, Premier Herriot said: “I come 
here only to salute the Spanish people in 
the name of France.” Suspicious Italians 
were sure that his real purpose was to 
build a Socialist-Republican entente be- 
tween France and Spain. Years ago, when 
Alfonso XIII was King and Primo de 
Rivera was Dictator in Madrid there used 
to be a Fascist-Royalist entente between 
Spain and Italy. Last week at San Sebas- 
tian smiling Mme Herriot was showered 
with bouquets in which were mingled the 
colors of the French and Spanish flags. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Out for Mischief! 


England expects every man but chiefly 
George V to do his duty. Last week the 
great “hunger march” of jobless men & 
women from all over the United Kingdom 
converged ominously on London. One 
hundred miles away at Sandringham the 
King & Queen were enjoying a rural au- 
tumn. Unhurried and to all appearances 
unworried, Their Majesties tarried in the 
country until at least 3,000 footsore and 
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“Very well. It is up to the Commu- 


nists. Eid 

surly marchers had trudged into their cap- 
ital, then dutifully they returned to Buck- 
ingham Palace. They knew among other 
things that London’s bobbies had just 
taken a5% wage cut. 

Scottish hunger marchers arrived in the 
pink of condition, striding along unwearied 


after spanning the length of the British 
Isles on foot, mostly in the teeth of 
wind-whipped rains. One Scottish detach- 
ment had a bagpiper who mournfully 
skirled the subversive “Internationale.” 
Miners from the boarded-up coal pits of 
Wales, shipwrights from the silent Tyne- 
side, locked-out weavers from the Mid- 
lands arrived with some show of spunk 
and morale, but the weak & weary con- 
tingent from Henry Ford’s plant at Da- 
genham (now working at a fraction of 
capacity) were a disgrace to their com- 
rades. Exhorted to parade around Hyde 
Park, they squatted down as soon as they 
reached the greensward, exerted them- 
selves no further than to join in chanting 
the British Hunger March. Chorus: 

But now’s the day of reckoning, 

No longer we'll endure; 

Starvation we will conquer now 

And victory is sure. 

We are a strong determined band 
Each with a weapon in his hand (brandish 
stick). 

We are the hunger marchers 

Of the pro-le-ta-ri-at! 

We are the hunger marchers 

Of the pro-le-ta-ri-at! 

Most marchers frankly admitted that 
on their way to London, local charity folk 
gave them more to eat than they have had 
in many months at home. Among the 


suburbs of the capital, schoolhouses, 
suburban railway stations and district 
lodging houses offered shelter for the 


night, but London itself was different. In 
London the hunger horde came up against 
that frigid Old Etonian, one-armed Sir 
Edward Hilton Young, His Majesty’s 
Minister of Health, who was wounded at 
Zeebrugge Mole in 1918—a fact of which 
he is so proud that like Admiral Nelson 
he pins his empty right sleeve forward 
on his chest. 

“These people,” said Sir Edward Hilton 
Young when questioned as to what provi- 
sion he was making for their health, “have 
been induced by a Communist organiza- 
tion to leave their homes. Very well. It 
is up to the Communists to take care of 
them.” . 

The “Communist organization,” which 
calls itself the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Movement, has had headquar- 
ters for some years in London’s dreary 
Bloomsbury district. It put on the now 
forgotten Hunger March of 1930. Its 
leader is secretive Mr. W. A. L. (“Wal”) 
Hannington, a young man supposed to 
have instigated the mutiny last year in the 
Royal Navy (Time, Sept. 28, 1931). 
Tousle-haired and tireless, ‘Wal’ Han- 
nington looked last week like an over- 
wrought college student as he dashed 
about London in an open motor car, 
marshaling the hungry who called him 
their ‘Field Marshal.” When newshawks 
caught up with Red Wal, he gave them 
this to think about: “We do not advocate 
violence, but if a society responsible for 
our present evils cannot be removed other- 
wise, we are ready to use violent revolu- 
tionary measures. If the police use batons 
on us you can’t expect the marchers to 
turn the other cheek. We are organized 
like an army and we will act like one.” 





Inevitably London’s bobbies had to use 
their batons. What else could they do 
when men and women started throwing 
stones at limousines parked outside the 
socialite Regal Cinema near Marble Arch? 
When brickbats began to fill the air? As 
the truncheons went to work, rioters broke 
branches from Hyde Park trees, used them 
as clubs. Chief Inspector Oger of Scot- 
land Yard was carried to St. George’s 
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“WAL” HANNINGTON 


“We do not advocate violence, but. . . .” 


Hospital with a fractured skull. About 40 
other people, bobbies and mobsters, re- 
ceived hospital treatment. Police reserves 
collared shabby men & women, packed 
them into vans which streaked for Lon- 
don’s jails. Next morning the surprising 
discovery was made by London magis- 
trates that almost everyone arrested was 
a resident of London, not a “hunger 
marcher” at all. 

Genuine hunger marchers explained that 
Field Marshal Hannington was saving 
them for a march on the House of Com- 
mons this week, when he would try to 
present a petition signed by more than 
1,000,000 unemployed. Over the week- 
end, however, Trafalgar Square was 
blocked by a nasty mob of 15.000, again 
mostly Londoners. Shouts of “Down with 
the National Government!” alternated 
with the cries of babies brought by their 
mothers and vague shouts of “Down with 
the Rich!” “Down with the Baby 
Starvers!” 

“Give us a quid! Give us a quid!” cried 
a man who may or may not have been in 
his senses. After a long while someone 
gave him a pound note. Someone else 
gave him ten shillings. Disgusted, the man 
changed his tune to “Coppers! Coppers— 
or anything you've got!” In five minutes 
his hat was lined with small change, in 
another five he had disappeared. A taxicab 
backfired. Everyone thought the sound 
was a shot and several riots were on. 

Surging toward the Admiralty Arch, 
behind which lies the Mall and Bucking- 
ham Palace, one section of the mob blun- 











dered so hard into a cordon of mounted 
police that one was knocked from his 
horse. Screamed a swart, hatless man: 
“Smash the Palace windows!” 

Fighting perhaps for their lives, cer- 
tainly for King and Country, burly bob- 
bies used their truncheons with just one 
idea, to crack as many crowns as possible. 
“This correspondent saw one ragged, ema- 
ciated man beaten over the head until he 
was unconscious,” cabled United Press- 
man Herbert Moore. “When he, an old 
man with a grey beard, was taken to a 
hospital, doctors said he had concussion of 
the brain and might not live.” 

The Admiralty Arch and its iron gates 
(which prudent bobbies had locked) stood 
like Gibraltar while Admiral Nelson 
looked down from his Trafalgar Column 
and saw the line of bobbies hold. A sec- 
ond mob, however, had rushed down 
Whitehall, 5,000 strong, heading for No. 
10 Downing St., the residence of Prime 
Minister MacDonald. This mob was 
briefly checked, until police reserves could 
rush up and beat it back, by a thin line of 
ornate, scarlet-coated heroes, the Royal 
Horse Guards—erroneously supposed by 
tourists to be good for nothing but the 
ceremony of “changing the guard.” 

On the day appointed for the march on 
the House of Commons, uniformed police 
and plainclothesmen from Scotland Yard 
quietly converged upon the Workers’ 
Movement headquarters in Russell Square 
near the British Museum. The detectives 
entered the dingy headquarters build- 
ing, burst in upon “Wal” Hannington who 
was talking with a newshawk. Unresist- 
ing, Hannington submitted to arrest for 
inciting a mutiny, was jailed without bail 
in Bow Street station. 

Saddest and strangest sight of the week 
was a hunger marchers’ Women’s Brigade 
whose cheer leader, Mrs. Harriet Paisley, 
is a 62-year-old Lancashire grandmother. 
Clattering along on thick-soled Lancashire 
.clogs, these hard-faced women grimly en- 
tered and marched about London solemnly 
blowing rubber razzberries at well-dressed 
citizens, bobbies and Royal Horse Guards. 

Most ominous was the reception which 
working class audiences in London’s East 
End gave the night of the Trafalgar 
trouble to such once popular Laborites as 
John Joseph (“Jumping Jack’) Jones, 
Will Thorne and the Labor Party’s pres- 
ent leader Old George Lansbury. At dif- 
ferent meetings they were all booed and 
shouted down with such sarcastic cries as 
“We want bread not toffie!” and “Tell us 
the old, old story!” 

Leader Lansbury, when booed at a 
dockside meeting which seemed to want 
to sing “The Internationale,” tried to re- 
store order by joining in the song, man- 
aged to lead it and figured that afterward 
he wouid get a chance to speak. Instead 
he was booed out of the hall. 


In Lancashire some 200,000 cotton 
spinners walked out on strike, shutting 
down most of the mills. The operators 


had cut wages 5 to 8%. Labor leaders 
met with the operators, reached a com- 
promise which the workers promptly re- 
jected. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


FRANCE 

Ship of Empire 

Thunder clouds rolling down the valley 
of the Loire last week made excited 
Frenchmen hurry to launch from the 
river's mouth at St. Nazaire the largest 
ship in the world. 

Eight hundred guests of the French 


Line, including the President of France 
and Mme Lebrun, had come by special 





PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 
The World’s Largest Champagne Bottle 
was efficiently cracked. 
train from Paris. If possible they must 
not get wet. 
Spitting on their hands, 600 brawny 


Breton & Norman shipwrights rushed out 
to the launching ways, took their stations 


and stood ready to pull the wedges. The 
stupendous hull (longer than the Eiffel 


Tower is tall) had been anointed with 43 
tons of tallow, two-and-one-half tons of 
lard and more than a ton of soap. The 
grease alone cost 150,000 francs ($6,000). 

Dignified President Lebrun had key- 
noted at a luncheon preceding the thun- 
der clouds: “Our merchant marine is re- 
gaining its full strength. A big commer- 
cial fleet is necessary in such a colonial 
empire as ours—scattered over the four 
corners of the earth.” 

From the corner called Madagascar had 
come its former Governor, dapper M. 
Marcel Olivier, recently elected president 
of the French Line. Accustomed to think 
internationally, M. Olivier appealed in his 
speech for a “Washington Conference’ to 
end the present costly race between Brit- 
ain, France, Germany and Italy, each of 
which has been squandering untold mil- 
lions to build the champion liner of the 
Atlantic. “In the interests of that inter- 
nationalism for which the world is striv- 
ing,” cried M. Olivier, “the French mer- 
chant marine is anxious to collaborate in 
avoiding wasteful competition!” 

Satisfied that the launching by France 
of the world’s certainly largest and ex- 





pected-to-be-fastest liner provided a suit- 
able occasion for ending wasteful compe- 
tition, President Lebrun and the other 
guests rose from their superb lunch and 
hurried to the launching platform as a 
few drops of rain fell. Nothing but the 
weather had been left to chance. It was 
impossible that Mme Lebrun should fail 
—as some eminent christeners have failed 
—to throw the champagne bottle soon 
enough.* 

Such a faux pas was impossible last 
week because the Penhoét Shipyards, 
sagacious builders of the super-liner, had 
provided an automatic bottle-smasher, 
needing only to be tripped by Mme Le- 
brun. The christening bottle was a mon- 
ster, a triple magnum holding six quarts, 
“Largest Champagne Bottle in the World.” 

Precisely at 2:40 p. m. self-effacing 
Mme Lebrun took her place of honor. She 
cried, “I name thee Normandie!” She 
tripped the christening machine. Cham- 
pagne foamed and spurted. The vast 
black hull slid down the ways and every- 
one—oblivious of the fact that it had 
begun to rain in earnest—sang “La Mar- 
seillaise.” 

Seven seconds, which seemed like an 
eternity, was the actual launching time 
Enormous chains slowed the Normandie 
lest she slide too far and crash into a 
cement wall at the other end of her basin 
She did not crash. St. Nazaire went wild 
with joy. St. Nazaire workmen will be 
busy for another 18 months installing the 
innards of the Normandie. 

When launched the empty hull weighed 
32,000 tons. Completed the Normand 
will be a liner of 73,000 tons, thus far 
outranking the present world’s largest 
Majestic (56,621 tons). As everyone 
knows the Bremen is the world’s fastest 
ship, with a transatlantic performance of 
a little more than 45 days,t+ a horsepower 
of 100,000. The Normandie with 160,000 
h. p. is expected to outspeed the Bremen, 
the Rex and the new high-speed liner 
which Italy is putting into service late 
this month, the Conte di Savoia. 

Luxury on the Normandie will begin in 
her engine room where a_vibrationless 
electric drive will transmit power from 
steam turbo-generators to four 40,000-h. p. 
electric motors, one on each propeller 
shaft. No other great liner is thus driven, 
but electric drive has proved practical on 
the world’s most powerful ships, the U. $ 
aircraft carriers Lexington and Saratogi, 
each driven by eight 22,500-h. p. motors. 

Luxury of appointments on the Normat- 
die will include fresh bath water in all 
first-class cabins, a theatre with permanent 
seats (as distinguished from the usual 
liner’s ballroom-theatre), ten passengef 
elevators, a winter garden boasting 150 
tons of dirt and the largest chapel, largest 
garage, largest nightclub, largest room (the 
Dining Salon) afloat. 

*Worst recent fiasco was the launching of the 
latest German pocket battleship (Tre, June! 
1931). She was one-third into the water before 
Christener-President Paul von Hindenburg criel, 
“Deutschland be thy name!” 


+Designed to be faster, the Rex suffered 3 
delay on her maiden voyage (Time, Oct. 1° 
may beat the Bremen later. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





GERMANY 


Two-Faced Supreme Court 

Stolidly believing that theirs is not to 
reason why, square-headed Berlin police 
seized fat and foxy Premier Otto Braun 
of Prussia on July 20 and forcibly barred 
him from his office. Last week Dr. Braun 
came back. Waddling up the steps while 
a friendly throng shouted “Hail, Free- 
dom!”, he exposed his bald head, bowed 
several times from the waist, replaced his 
hat. entered his office, took off his hat and 
sat down once again as Premier of Prussia. 
“I do wish,” said Dr. Braun, “that Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg had consulted me 
before signing that decree. It is not en- 
joyable to be turned out into the street 
with one’s whole Cabinet. However, my 
Ministers and I will now consult with the 
Federal Government, being guided exclu- 
sively by what is best for Prussia and for 
Germany.” 

Reichsgericht. Premier Braun was 
back in his office as the result of doings 
last week in Leipzig, aloof seat of the 
Reichsgericht or German Supreme Court. 
In its dim and stately chamber, Chief Jus- 
tice Dr. Erwin Bumke handed down what 
would have been a momentous decision if 
it had not been one of the most ambiguous 
verdicts ever given by a Supreme Court. 

On the one hand Chancellor von Papen’s 
ousting of the Prussian Cabinet under a 
decree of President von Hindenburg is 
annulled and Premier Braun & Ministers 
are empowered to represent the Govern- 
ment of Prussia. On the other hand the 
chancellor's appointment under the same 
Presidential decree of Dr. Franz Bracht as 
Acting Federal Commissioner to govern 
the State of Prussia is upheld. In effect 
the Supreme Court decision recognizes 
simultaneously two conflicting authorities 
in Prussia. 

“This verdict cannot be understood,” 
said the Nationalist Nachtausgabe, stanch 
supporter of President von Hindenburg. 
“The Supreme Court’s ruling is two- 
faced,” snapped the Industrialist Allge- 
meine Zeitung. Dryly the Socialist Vor- 
warts recalled the Judgment of Solomon. 
heaped ironic praise on Chief Justice Dr. 
Erwin Bumke, declared “The child has 
been nicely cut in two and each contend- 
ing mother has received one-half.” 

Serious Invasions. Since the child 
(Prussia) obviously had to be put to- 
gether, President von Hindenburg invited 
Premier Braun to a consultation at which 
Chancellor von Papen was present, It 
ended in a furious quarrel over what the 
Supreme Court had meant, though the 
President, the Chancellor and the Premier 
all professed extreme respect for the 
Court's hopelessly ambiguous verdict. 

Next day Chancellor von Papen tried 
to absorb the Prussian Cabinet into his 
Federal Cabinet, He created a Federal 
Ministry called the “Ministry of Interior 
of Prussia,” and gave it to Dr. Bracht, 
who has been ruling Prussia as Acting 
Federal Commissioner. A Dr. Johann 
Popitz was popped into the State and 
Federal Cabinets as “Minister of Finance 
of Prussia.” Finally the Federal Minister 


of Agriculture, Baron Magnus von Braun, 
added to his titles “‘“Minister of Agriculture 
of Prussia.” 

Thus Chancellor von Papen hog-tied the 
Prussian Free State to the German Fed- 
eral Government but left bald Dr. Braun 
loose as Premier of Prussia. 

For sheer, high-handed awkwardness 
this arrangement could scarcely be sur- 
passed. It meant the undoing by Chancel- 
lor von Papen of his own oratorical ef- 
forts to convince the Bavarian Free State 
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Curer Justice BUMKE 
He tied Solomon. 


that he really has no intention of en- 
croaching on “States rights.” 

Profoundly disillusioned, the Cabinet of 
Bavarian Premier Dr. Heinrich Held 
dashed off a telegram to President von 
Hindenburg, accused Chancellor von 
Papen of “serious invasions into the con- 
stitutional status of all German states.” 


SWEDEN 

~ . ‘ . ae . . 
Kreuger’s Friend, 

Father, Brother 

Svelte Mrs. Ingeborg Eberth, who says 
she was Ivar Kreuger’s nearest & dearest 
friend, startled Stockholm last week with 
a bland announcement that some three 
weeks after his suicide (Time, March 21) 
she received a letter in Ivar Kreuger’s 
handwriting. 

“The letter was neither stamped nor 
postmarked,” said Mrs. Eberth, ‘‘but I be- 
lieve it came from Russia. It contained 
only a few lines of greeting. J believe 
Ivar is alive!” 

Originally Mrs. Eberth, believing her 
friend to be dead, said she would write 
“the life story of the man about whom I 
know more than anyone else.”’ Last week 
she may have been merely plugging for 
her book. But thousands of small Kreuger 
investors continue to hope that Kreuger 
will be caught alive. Complaints continue 
that his corpse was not shown in Paris 
or Stockholm (which would have settled 


all doubts) but sent to Sweden in a sealed 
coffin and privately cremated. 

Not under suspicion when the Kreuger 
coffin arrived, Premier Carl Gustaf Ek- 
man of Sweden was later accused of ac- 
cepting Kreuger money for campaign pur- 
poses. He hotly denied this charge at 
first, then shamefacedly confessed and 
tendered his resignation to King Gustaf 
(Time, Aug. 15). If the Premier of 
Sweden lied about Ivar Kreuger—so runs 
the small investors’ argument—who 
knows whether a man with the Great 
Scoundrel’s brains & money could not 
have “arranged” his suicide and cremation 
with the petty French and Swedish offi- 
cials who certified the facts? 

Large creditors centered some hopes 
last week on a writ served in Stockholm 
on Ernst Kreuger, the 80-year-old father 
of Scoundrel Ivar, and other directors of 
his collapsed holding company, Kreuger & 
Toll. The writ charges Father Kreuger 
& Directors with “gross negligence,” ac- 
cuses them of letting Scoundrel Ivar do 
with the company whatever he liked, 
seeks to collect from the Board of 
Directors damages equivalent to the losses 
of Kreuger & Toll. How great these losses 
are, accountants who have been ferreting 
& figuring ever since last spring were 
still unable to say last week. 

Stockholm police arrested Brother Tor- 
sten Kreuger last month when the re- 
ceivers for Kreuger & Toll sued him for 
more than $1,000,000 in cash and securi- 
ties which he was alleged to have received 
from Scoundrel Ivar some six months be- 
fore the crash. It was Brother Torsten 
who flew to Paris and secured custody of 
Brother Ivar’s body without an autopsy 


being performed. At that time Brother 
Torsten had the diplomatic rank of a 
Swedish consul general, lived far more 
lavishly in Stockholm than Brother Ivar 
whom Swedes called “The Man Who 
Never Gambles.” 
As Predicted 

In police equipment, farthest south 


from the unarmed bobbies of London with 
their wooden truncheons (see p. 19) are 
the carabineros of Chile, who in times of 
emergency are encumbered with a pistol 
a rifle, a sabre, a lance and a horse. Some 
7,500 of them clattered into Santiago last 
week to keep the peace during Chile’s 
sixth change of government but first legal 
election in five months. Of all the Gen- 
erals, Colonels and ex-Ambassadors who 
have seized the presidential chair this 
year, only one got his name on the ballot: 
Spanish-Irish Colonel Marmaduke Grove 
who was until election week a political 
exile on Robinson Crusoe’s lobster-in- 
fested Mos-a-Tierra Island. 

Candidate of the Radical Party was 
Arturo Alessandri, 64, who had _ been 
President of Chile from 1920-24 until 
overthrown by a coup d’état under a Gen- 
eral Altamirano. He won by an enormous 
margin. Snarled defeated Colonel Grove: 


“T have returned to win now—or later” 
(presumably by attempting another coup 
d'état). 
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Lorimer for Curtis 


As usual last summer the gorgeous 
yacht Lyndonia dominated the crowded 
little harbor at Camden, Me. But for the 
first season in many years the yacht’s 
owner, aging, ailing Publisher Cyrus Her- 
mann Kotzschmar Curtis, did not 
dominate the Camden social scene. He 
remained at home, out of sight. Steam 
was kept up for 24 hours a day; but the 
Lyndonia and her crew of 38 made only 
occasional trips to Portland, Publisher 
Curtis’ birthplace, so that he might go to 
the dentist. Maine folk and summering 
Philadelphia socialites alike spoke kindly 
of “poor old Mr. Curtis.” 

Comparatively inactive in Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., snowy-bearded Publisher Cur- 
tis, 82, became more quiescent following 
the death of his wife last May (Time, 
June 6). He, too, suffers from a heart 
ailment. Although he did take himself to 
Joseph Early Widener’s “millionaire din- 
ner” last month (Time, Oct. 24) he 
spends most of his time aboard the Lyn- 
donia, much of his shore time at the 
Downtown Club, which he helped to 
found, in his own Philadelphia Public 
Ledger building. Such small time as Pub- 
lisher Curtis has for business, he gives to 
the Curtis-Martin newspapers (Ledgers, 
Inquirer, New York Evening Post) of 
which his step-daughter’s husband, dapper 
John Charles Martin 1s active chief. 

It was not surprising when aged Mr. 
Curtis resigned last week as president of 
Curtis Publishing Co. (Satevepost, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Country Gentleman), ac- 
cepted the board chairmanship. So un- 
surprised was Philadelphia by the news 
that no newspaper there mentioned it— 
not even Curtis’ own—except the tabloid 
Daily News, which he once tried to put 
out of business. 

Son-in-Law Martin, whose life is in- 
sured for $6,500,000, is “crown prince” of 
the publishing family, but there was no 
surprise in Publisher Curtis’ choice of his 
successor, Editor George Horace Lorimer 
of the Satevepost. Son-in-Law Martin 
has plenty to do running the newspapers. 
Many years ago Mr. Curtis turned the 
management of all three magazines over 
to Editor Lorimer. Neither man was 
present in the oak-paneled board room 
overlooking Independence Square last 
week when the resignation and election 
were effected. The directors issued a 
statement that “Mr. Curtis . . . wishes 
to be relieved of the cares and details of 
active management and believes that the 
younger generation should assume them.” 

“Younger Generation” Lorimer was 64 
last month but he still has the bristle and 
bustle that he had in 1897 when, aged 
29, he read that Mr. Curtis of Maine had 
acquired the Post, a 16-page sheet of 
1,800 circulation. Lorimer, a Boston 
newshawk, lately stenographer in the 
office of Chicago Packer Philip Danforth 
Armour,* telegraphed Mr. Curtis for an 
appointment, after ten minutes’ conversa- 
tion had a job on the Post. 


*From his observation of P. D. Armour’s 
letters to his son, Jonathan Ogden, Lorimer later 
wrote his famed Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son. 








Soon afterward Publisher Curtis be- 
came dissatisfied with the Post’s first 
editor, William George Jordan. He put 
Lorimer in charge until the right man 
could be found, then sailed for Europe. 
Promptly Lorimer posted his own name 
at the magazine’s masthead. Mr. Curtis 
cabled an order to remove it. Lorimer 
refused. By the time the publisher could 
get home to fire him, Lorimer had proved 
he was the man for the job. 

In those days it was not difficult for 
Editor Lorimer to read every word of 
every manuscript before it went into 
print. Today it is a considerable task, 
but Editor Lorimer performs it re- 
ligiously. Like all other Curtis employes 
he punches a time clock promptly at 
g a. m. Personally genial, he is a thor- 
oughgoing worker, a_ hard _bargainer. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Cyrus HERMANN KotTzsCHMAR CURTIS 
He handed over. 


Throughout the Curtis plant he is known 
as “The Boss.” 

Familiar to the point of triteness is the 
story—well told by his famed son-in-law, 
the late Edward William Bok—of Cyrus 
Curtis’ rise from Portland newsboy to 
publishing tycoon; the story of his “first 
publishing venture” at the age of 12— 
selling three newspapers for 9¢ to get 
money for July 4 fireworks; his founding 
of one tiny weekly paper after another 
until 1879 when, in Philadelphia, he estab- 
lished the Tribune & Farmer. His first 
wife, Louise Knapp, criticized the quality 
of the women’s articles in the paper, 
undertook the work herself, created a 
women’s supplement which in 1883 be- 
came the Ladies’ Home Journal, with Mrs. 
Curtis as editor. In 1911 Country Gen- 
tleman was added to the string. 

Last year Curtis Publishing Co. earned 
$12,000,000 (a drop of $7,000.000 from 
1930), of which about $10,000,000 was 
netted by Satevepost. Circulation of all 
three magazines is higher than ever,* but 

*Satevepost (2,941,543), Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal (2,697,336), Country Gentleman (1,738,- 
833). 


advertising revenue has fallen off sharply, 
Last fortnight the company announced a 
loss for the third quarter of 79¢ per share 
of its common stock. Last week Variety 
revealed that for the first time, the adver. 
tising income of National Broadcasting 
Co. (“Satevepost of the air’) exceeds that 
of the Post. For the first nine months of 
the year NBC grossed $20,486,000, the 
Post, $18,865,000. 


— 





From Room 100 


One afternoon a few weeks ago two 
Chicago newspaper publishers closeted 
themselves in the swank Chicago Club's 
celebrated Room No. 100, a club-within- 
a-club whose members include Bankers 
Melvin Alvah Traylor, James Reader 
Leavell, Charles Foster Glore. The two 
publishers were competitors in the evening 
field, Col. William Franklin (‘Frank”) 
Knox of the Daily News and youthful 
Knowlton Lyman (“Snake”) Ames Jr. of 
the Post. Last week their Room 100 chat 
materialized in the sale of the ultra-con- 
servative Post to the energetic News, 
After 43 years, the Post ceased to be. 

The Post, which has not made money 
for the last 30 years, was picked up by 
Publisher Ames at auction for $132,000 in 
February 1931. (Only other bidder was 
Hearst’s evening American which wanted 
the Post’s Associated Press franchise.) 
Publisher Ames was financed by a $500- 
coco loan from Samuel Insull’s Public 
Service Trust, a subsidiary of Insull Util- 
ity Investments. When the Insull proper- 
ties passed into receivership Publisher 
Ames paid off the note at 12¢ on the 
dollar. 

How much money the News paid to 
Publisher Ames last week was not re- 
vealed. But, with the exception of Post 
employes thrown out of work, all affected 
by the deal were well pleased. The Post 
had 48.000 circulation when “Snake” 
Ames acquired it. Its advertising lineage 
for the month previous was 365.000. By 
last September circulation had shrunk to 
37,000, lineage to 125,000. More than 
half the personnel was union labor whose 
salaries could,not be cut more than 10%. 
Moreover, the costly A. P. franchise had 
to be maintained. 

Meanwhile the Daily News circulation 
had slipped from 426.000 two years ago 
to 400,000. Advertisers were clamoring 
for rate reductions. By annexing 26,000 
high-class, unduplicated circulation con- 
tained in the Post’s 37,000, the New 
could retrieve its position of January 1931. 

There were other satisfying incidents 
The News, which already had an A. P 
franchise, sold the Post’s membership to 
Hearst’s evening American. It sold the 
lease on the Post building on North La 
Salle Street to “Snake’s” Brother John 
Dawes Ames who publishes the Journd 
of Commerce in a ramshackle plant on 
East Grand Avenue. Also it was sup- 
posed that Brother John’s paper would 
inherit the Post’s legal advertising bus! 
ness which the News does not want as the 
rate is low. 

Finally, “Snake” Ames got a goot- 
salaried job as assistant to Publisher 
Knox. Said Colonel Knox: “I'll give him 
plenty of jobs. He’s a damned smart 
young fellow.” 


Nove 
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What Gar Wood's motors can teach you 
about buying an automobile 


W: EN you’re buying a 


car, it’s well worthwhile to give more 
than a passing thought to the motor. 
For the motor is the most important 
part of the car. 


Motors must meet more exacting re- 
quirements perhaps on the water and 
in the air than on land. So we believe 
you will be interested in some of the 
recent achievements of Packard motors 
in these two fields. 


Take the four Twin-Six engines 
which Packard created for Gar Wood, 
king of motorboat racing. 

On September 20th, these motors 
sent the ‘“Miss America X’’ hurtling 
over the St. Clair River 124.91 miles an 
hourto anew world’s speedboat record. 

A few days before, these same motors 
and this same boat enabled Gar Wood 
to defend the Harmsworth 
Trophy against the best pilot, 


Gar Wood, international 
Sportsman, fine boat builder, 
world’s greatest speedboat 
pilot, eight times winner 
of the Harmsworth Trophy, 
holder of the world’s speed 
boat record. 


TT 













the best boat and the best motors that 
England could produce. 

Yet these feats form only a chapter 
in the four-year story of these motors 
—a story of rugged dependability that 
is probably without equal in motor 
history. 

Four times these motors have set the 
world’s speedboat record. And even 
now Gar Wood says that their full 
power has not been used. 

Their 48 cylinders generate 6400 
horsepower—three times as much 
power as the locomotives that haul the 
““Twentieth Century Limited’’. 

And it is not power that must be 
petted and treasured for special occa- 
sions. When these motors have not 
been speeding‘ ‘Miss Americas’’ to vic- 
tory, they have been doing day in, day 
out duty in the world’s fastest 
75-foot cruiser, ‘GarSenior’’. 


Earlier this year, boats using Packard 
motors finished one, two, three, four, 
in the Gold Cup Race. Packard motors 
have five times powered ‘‘Miss Amer- 
icas’’ to international victory. 


In the air, Packard achievements 
are equally outstanding. Packard re- 
ceived the Collier Trophy for the 
greatest contribution to aeronautics in 
1931—the Packard-Diesel aircraft en- 
gine. Packard engineers were prima- 
rily responsible for the Liberty motor. 

The same engineering skill, the 
same precision workmanship, that have 
given Packard its victories on the water 
and in the air, created the motors that 
drive today’s Packard cars. Is it any 
wonder that these cars are setting 
new records for performance, for low 
upkeep, for dependability? 

Drive to-day’s Packards—and learn 
how fine they are. 





What 6400 horsepower looks like. The 
four Packard Twin-Six motors that drove 
the “Miss America X” 124.91 miles an 
hour to set a new world’s s peedl oat rec- 
ord. At the left, Gar Wood, owner and 
pilot of the “Miss Americas.” At the 
right, Orlin Johnson, his mechanic. 
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and-bearer, in this winter of un- 
certainty? ...are you a grouch- 
and-fighter?... why not copy the 
birds, who neither fast nor hiber- 
nate but fly away? & Ends that 
will barely meet elsewhere, tied 
in a bow with streamers... all the 
little comforts you’ve been miss- 
ing... pleasant service, clothes of 
real chic, charming people with 
leisure to amuse themselves... 
yours for a song, with no cl.orus 
of gloom # An apartment in 
Paris, a villa in the south, rock- 
bottom hide-outs in Brittany, 
Normandy, Alsace-Lorraine, Cor- 
sica, to make the new poor feel 
like Croesus till the storm blows 
over # The children in school, 
taught to think, not parrot, get- 
ting an accent to bless you for- 
ever...for the man who has 
carried his load too long... year 
"round golf at Le Touquet, a 
motor trip through the Chateau 
Country to the Riviera . . . win- 
ter sports in the Alps or the 
Pyrenees ... spring in Roman 
France at Biarritz, on any coast 
that calls # Six months away, 
and you'll come home made over 


... sane and poised and strong, 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York 
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One for Two 

Mexico City has a population of 973,299 
persons. Last week its Health Depart- 
ment completed a dog census, reported 
500,000 dogs. 








Milwaukee Bears 

In Industry, N. Y. last month two pet 
bears named Andy & Amos were shot to 
death because one of them had killed a 


| child (Time, Oct. 24). Last week Director 


Edmund Heller of Milwaukee’s Washing- 
ton Park Zoo was concerned about press 
reports of a bear-killing in his zoo. Ex- 
perimenting with groups of animals in 
large open dens Director Heller had placed 
together a pair of black bears, a pair of 
grizzlies, a pair of polar bears and a pair 
of wolves. All were young. Frolicking in 


| their pool one day, the polar bears play- 


fully began ducking one of the black bears. 
They jumped upon it, held it under water, 
held it there so long that it died. The 
Associated Press reported that the polar 
bears had murdered their denmate, that 
the other animals had “snarled and howled, 
leaping and tearing at the kill.” Exclaimed 
Director Heller: “The cubs were ducking 
the black bear as boys do in a swimming 
hole. Sometimes the boys drown, 


| We are not going to start shooting animals 


on suspicion that they are killers.” 


Rat Man 


“T hate rats,” hisses James Lorenz 
Nicholes, with a sinister smile upon his 
small, ratlike features. “I would rather 
kill a rat than an elephant—any day.” 
Had they been wise, 8,000,000 rats would 


| have fled Chicago last month, for James 
| Lorenz Nicholes was there. 


It is a wise rat that knows its own fod- 
der. Chicago’s rats were scurrying out of 
their retreats by the thousands last week, 
slinking away to shudder and die in gutters 


| and alleys. James Lorenz Nicholes, famed 





| piece of 


ratkiller, well knows the limitations of a 
rat’s wisdom. A rat can distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of food, may prefer one 
to the other or shun both. Put three kinds 
of victuals before a rat and it will con- 
fusedly gobble all. Applying this principle, 
Ratkiller Nicholes was busily ridding Chi- 
cago—temporarily, at least—of several 
million of its rats. Last week, his work 
done, he left for St. Louis. 

Three weeks ago Ratkiller Nicholes was 
called to Chicago by some companies in 
the rat-infested stockyards and by the 
Walgreen drug stores and Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. He arrived in the auto- 
mobile in which he pursues rats through- 
out the U. S., bringing with him two large 
suitcases and his young wife. Ratkiller 
Nicholes went to work. Wherever rats 
were plentiful he distributed pieces of 
bread, hamburger,steak and apples, in each 
food a drop of his chemical 


| (barium carbonate with a slight touch of 


barium sulphide). Because the Nicholes 
poison is comparatively slow acting the 
rats do not die on the premises they infest. 
Hungry human beings who might eat the 
poisoned food, which is odorless would 
not be harmed. They would vomit im- 
mediately. Rats cannot vomit. 

Ratkiller Nicholes is a small mild man 


of 63. His main office is in Atlanta, Ga, 
where his son handles his correspondence. 
He has been killing rats for 20 years, has 
operated all over the U. S. He kills rats 
free. Then he shows his method to his 
clients, sells them Nicholes Over-Nite 
Rat Exterminator (price, 50¢ a can). In 
this way he makes more money than if he 
charged for his work. He killed 49,000 rats 
in Chicago in 1922, gained much fame 
thereby. His best clients are food stores. 
schools, hospitals, colleges. He has killed 
rats at the Edward F. Hutton and George 
Alexander McKinlock estates at Palm 
Beach. Private estates he charges $100, 
but he prefers larger jobs. Rats, says he, 
always return in six months unless an 
exterminator is used continuously. He es- 
timates that if only one healthy rat couple 
were left alive in Chicago it would produce 
359,000,000 descendants in three years 
He is proudest of a kill he made in one 
night near Baton Rouge, La. The State 
called him in, asked him what he would 
need. Said Ratkiller Nicholes: “I'll need 
one ground-up cow, 16 barrels of sweet 
potatoes, 16 full cheeses and 50 niggers.” 
The 50 Negroes distributed cow, potatoes 
and cheese, all poisoned, throughout 50- 
mile drain ditches. Next day 15,000 rats 
lay dead. 


>— 





Receiver 

In Coney Island, N. Y., pending settle- 
ment of a suit Mrs. Little Docen last week 
was appointed receiver of her husband’s 
property listed as follows: four two- 
legged dogs, two six-legged sheep, one five- 
legged sheep, one three-legged chicken, 
one animal half sheep, half goat, one two- 
legged cat, two six-footed cats, one 
chicken “with a human face.” 








Mouseries 

Before the War, William A. Wilson was 
a chemist. After the War he was an in- 
valid, unfit for strenuous work. In Spring- 
field, Mo. he tried raising pigeons and 
guinea pigs, failed to make a living. Then 
he met H. B. Sutter, a fruit grower, who 
suggested raising white mice for scientific 
experiments. Two years ago they bought 
20 mice, paired them. Every three to six 
weeks a white mouse produces a litter o! 
eight to twelve white mouselets, who 
within three months are themselves pro- 
ducing litters of eight to twelve white 
mouselets. Last week the Wilson-Sutter 
mousery consisted of some 35,000 white 
mice, all fertile. Mouserymen Wilson & 
Sutter were shipping some 3,000 per week 
at 4¢ per mouse, to jobbers who sell them 
to laboratories in New York, Chicago. 
Wisconsin, etc. The Wilson-Sutter mousery 
consists of a series of double-decked boxes. 
15 in. by 27 in., containing 200 mice pe 
row. The mice are usually sold when 
three-fourths grown; weight 25 grams 
White mice are affectionate, like to be 
tickled behind the ears. 

The Wilson-Sutter mousery has four 
Springfield competitors. Residents in the 
mousery district last week complained ‘0 
the city council that the mice were a nul 
sance. Mayor H. B. Durst investigated 
declined to act. Said he: “They are less 
of a nuisance than most chicken yards. 
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Illustrating Eversharp Doric 
Pen and Pencil set, $10.00 
(formerly $13.50) 


“I would much rather have the Eversharp Doric,”’ 
sid 75 out of 100 guests of fashionable Palm Beach 
hotels to our reporter 


BOrrte 


Bil 


1 a 





Try new Square Eversharp Red 
Top Leads Won't slip or twist 
Better lead. Fit any pencil. And 
Eversharp Filtered Ink in the 
NEW Kleen- Fill 

Bottle that al ways 
fils pen without 
soiling fingers 






ERSHARP DORIC 


‘ TIME 


_— do you like best?"’ we asked 

one hundred smartly dressed guests 

at fashionable Palm Beach hotels. ‘*Which pen 
would you rather have?" 

Seventy-five chose the new Eversharp Doric. 
They saw at once that Doric is a smart, new style 
—a pen of distinctive beauty that marks other 
pen designs as decidedly behind the times. So 
with other tests. Wherever we have asked smart, 
style-conscious people to choose, the vote goes 
overwhelmingly to the new Doric. 

Eversharp Doric has more than style 
to recommend it. It is a fine, precision- 


made w riting Instrument — sure to fit the 


Pens and Pencils with this seal are 





unconditionally guaranteed for life 









“Doric is the pen | want,” 
say 79 out of 10O guests at Palm Beach 


hand of its owner exactly, For Eversharp pens, and 
only Eversharp pens, have the interchangeable 
point. If the Eversharp Doric you buy, or receive 
asa gift, doesn't suit your hand exactly, then any 
Eversharp dealer can change the point instantly 
to one that does suit you exactly, 

Now it costs no more to own the preferred new 
Doric style. Doric pens with interchangeable 
points and unconditionally guaranteed for life, 
$5 to $8.50. Other new Doric models may be 
purchased for as little as $3.50. There 
are matching Doric pencils, priced at 
$2.50 to $4.00. Round Eversharp pens 
and pencils cost less. 


Fourteen points interchangeable instantly 


One is sure to fit your handwriting exactly 








Only the cost 


has changed 


or all chose who have known Ha- 

waii’s caress—its unhurried peace 
and joyful contentmentc— Mark 
Twain wrote: 
** No alien* land in all the world 
has any deep, strong, charm for me 
but chat one; no other land could so 
longingly and beseechingly haunc 
me, sleeping and waking, through 
more than half a lifecime,as that one 
has done. 


“Ocher things leave me, but it 
abides; other things change, but ic 
remains the same. For me its balmy 
airs are always blowing, irs summer 
seas flashing in the sun; the pulsing 
of ics surf beat is in my ear; I can see 
its garlanded crags, its leaping cas- 
cades, its plumy palms drowsing by 
the shore; its remote summits float- 
ing like islands above the cloud rack; 
I can feel the spirit of ics woodland 
solitude; I can hear the plash of its 
brooks; in my nostrils scill lives the 
breath of flowers that perished years 
and years ago.” 

*(When Mark Twain penned this tribute, Ha- 
waii was a monarchy, but since 1898 the Islands 
have been a territory and an integral part of the 
United States of America.) 

You will find it easy to discover 
this enchantment. The seas that wash 
the Southern Cross still hold forget- 
fulness. Only the cost has changed. 


$275 or less,can well cover the 
expense of an 18-day 
roundtrip from the Pacific Coast 
ports of Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Vancouver. This low cost will 
allow: first-class accommodations 
on board ship, a good hotel or cot- 
tage, your meals and sightseeing. 


HA 


Al 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. a.) 
1513A RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will,on 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative 
information. For special booklet, with 
illustrated maps, send 10¢. 
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Engaged. Elisabeth Morrow, 209, eld- 
est daughter of the late U. S. Senator 
Dwight Whitney Morrow; and Aubrey 
Niel Morgan, member of the Welsh bank- 
ing firm of David Morgan, Ltd., founded 
by his grandfather. Miss Morrow, who 
was once reported engaged to her brother- 
in-law Charles Augustus Lindbergh and 
last year to Rev. Clyde H. Roddy of 
North Arlington, N. J., met Banker Mor- 
gan in 1930 when she accompanied her 
father to the London Naval Conference. 

Married. Alec Waugh, 34, English 
author (That American Woman, Hot 
Countries, latest: Thirteen Such Years); 
and one Joan Chirnside, Australian; in 
London. 


Married. Ella Walker Matuschka 
Hyde, divorced wife of U. S. Financier 
James Hazen Hyde; and Prince Alexander 
of Thurn-and-Taxis, 51; in Italy. 

Married. Edna Hoyt Warburton Lord, 
Manhattan socialite, for the third time; 








| and Roderick Tower, son of the late U. S. 


Ambassador to Russia and Minister to 
Austria, Charlemagne Tower, for the sec- 
ond time; in Paris. 


Separated. Actress Lenore Ulric (Kiki, 
Lulu Belle}; and Actor Sidney Blackmer. 
Agreed: They will not “molest” each 
other. 





——— 


Honored. Mrs. Elias Compton, by an 
LL. D. from Western College for Women 
(Oxford, Ohio) for being mother of Mas- 


| sachusetts Institute of Technology’s Pres- 


ident Karl Taylor Compton, Nobel Prize- 
man Arthur Holly Compton of Chicago 
and Economist Wilson Martindale Comp- 
ton; Dr. Roberts Andrews Millikan (cos- 
mic ray opponent of Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton), by the Outstanding Service medal of 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association; 
Journalist Walter Lippmann, by appoint- 
Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.); Author Stephen 
Vincent Benét, by $500 first prize in the 
O. Henry Memorial Prize for a story, “An 
End to Dreams”; Social Worker Jane Ad- 
dams (Chicago’s Hull House), by an 
LL. D. from Swarthmore College; Cop- 
per Man Daniel Cowan Jackling, by the 
John Fritz Gold Medal (top engineer- 
ing award) for making 2% copper ore 
profitable; Film Actress Greta Garbo, by 
an open letter asking that Sweden’s King 
Gustaf give her a gold medal as one of 
Sweden’s “foremost ambassadors.” 





Died. Margaret Tobin Brown (‘“‘Un- 
sinkable Mrs. Brown’’), 65, relict of Den- 
ver’s famed Miner James Brown, heroine 
of the S. S. Titanic disaster; of apoplexy; 
in Manhattan. After meeting “Leadville 
John” Brown at the bottom of a mine 
shaft, marrying him in three weeks, she 
tried to spend his $10,000.000 fortune in 


| philanthropy, bizarre clothes and crashing 


Newport and European society. In a 
Titanic lifeboat she took her turn at the 
oars before rescue by the S. S. Carpathia. 


A 
>> 


Died. Dr. Stanley Marshall Rinehart, 








65, heart & lung specialist, business man- 
ager for his wife, Author Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, author (The Commonsense of 
Health); of arthritis; in Washington, 
DC, 





o— 

Died. John F. Barrett, 73, longtime 
Chicago grain trader, member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade since 1881; in Chi- 
cago. He was famed as a weather guesser, 
basing his guesses on the direction of the 
prevailing winds on the Catholic prayer 
& fast days before each solstice & equinox 
(ember-days). He bet the temperature 
would not go to zero between Dec. 20, 
1930 and March 1, 1931, collected $1,250 
from fellow Board members. 





Died. Horace Kent Tenney, 73, Chi- 
cago lawyer (Tenney, Harding, Sherman & 
Rogers); of heart disease; in Winnetka, 
Ill. Famed cases: representing four Man- 
hattan banks v. the Insull utility com- 
panies (lost, appealed, won), the children 
of the late Lady Curzon (Mary Leiter) 
to remove Joseph Leiter as trustee of Levi 
Leiter’s estate (lost), the Chicago Tribune 
v. Henry Ford in Ford’s suit for libel 
(award: 6¢). 








Died. Frederick Fremont Ingram, 76, 
“Father of the U. S. Parcel Post System,” 
founder of Detroit’s Frederick F. Ingram 
& Co. (pharmaceutical products); in San 
Diego, Calif. 

Died. Charles A. Brownell, 79, long- 
time dean of Detroit advertising men, 
president until 1912 of Brownell & Hum- 
phrey (sold out to J. Walter Thompson), 
advertising manager for Ford Motor Co. 
(1912-18), manager with two sons of the 
Ford State agency in Alabama; in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. He wrote some of the first 
automobile advertising copy when cars 
used tillers instead of steering wheels 
(Oldsmobile, Packard, Northern which 
later became Studebaker). 








o- 


Died. Gilda Ruta Cagnazzi, 79, one of 
history’s few able female composers; in 
total obscurity, of a cerebral hemorrhage; 
in Manhattan. A mother of two & wid- 
owed at 27, she turned to composing, 
wrote more than 125 compositions for 
piano & orchestra, played before Italy's 
Queen Margherita at Rome’s Costandl, 
won a gold medal at the International Ex- 
position in Florence, ended her career giv- 
ing piano lessons in Manhattan’s Green- 
wich Village. 


A> 
—— - 


Died. Sophie Engastromenos Schlie- 
mann, 80, archaeologist, relict of the late 
great Archaeologist Heinrich Schliemann 
who uncovered an ancient town which he 
claimed to be Troy; in Athens. After 15 
years of woe with his first wife, whom he 
divorced, Schliemann asked the Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop of Athens to pick a 
Greek bride for him, “of the true Greek 
type, black-haired and, if possible, beautt- 
ful.” The Archbishop picked Sophie, 16. 
who lived happily with Schliemann for 2! 
years until his death in 1890. 
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t libel JOHN: The initiation is quite simple. You pledge 
to smoke through one pack of Spud... the 
Club’s own cigarette. Then you report back to 
the Committee of One .. . (that’s me...) and 


tell what you discover. 
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stem,” 
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HOWARD: I’m game...and I'll start right now, 


- Jong: with one of your Spuds. 
' men, 
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FINALE 


HOWARD: I’m reporting back, Mr. Committee. 
At first, the menthol taste was quite strong. But 
it soon disappeared and I got a grand, cool, clean 
taste. And then I discovered greater enjoyment 
of good tobacco. Sure, that’s it... Mouth-hap- 
piness. 


* *M embershi p over 2,000,000 mouth-happy smokers. 
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aie MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 
(30c IN CANADA) « THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


A plain 





statement 


ANTI- 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR THE| 


In an effort to clear up the confusion regarding anti-freeze, which appears 


to exist in the minds of many consumers, we give below the outstanding 


facts. The following statements are guaranteed to be correct and accurate 


in every particular. They are supported by the highest scientific authorities. 


"Te problem of preventing freezing in the cool- 
ing-systems of automobiles during the cold 
weather months was one that taxed the ingenu- 
ity of car owners for many years. Salt, honey, alcohol, 
kerosene, glycerine and many other products and by- 
products were used with varying success. Within the 
past few years, however, there has been developed a 
new product, a product specially designed for this one 
use and purpose. 


That product is Eveready Prestone. It is not a gen- 
eral commodity used principally for other purposes: 
it is an anti-freeze, and nothing else. It is a scientific 
development, thoroughly approved by all car manu- 
facturers; a product which embodies all the advantages 
of all materials previously used, with none of their 
inherent weaknesses. 

In developing Eveready Prestone, the laboratories 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, keeping 
in mind the requirements of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 


ards for an ideal anti-freeze, worked toward a product 
which would satisfy the following specifications: 


1. It must not boil away. A boil-away anti-freeze is 
both an inconvenience and a poor protector against 


sudden changes in the weather. Such anti-freeze re- 
quires frequent renewals and leaves the car unpro- 
tected when a cold snap follows warm weather. 


2. It must be harmless to the cooling-system. Ao 
anti-freeze which corrodes the cooling-system is a poor 
product to put in a-car. 


3. It must be effective in preventing freezing. The 
effectiveness of the materials commonly used before 
the advent of Eveready Prestone varied over a wide 
range. Some were effective in preventing freezing; 


others were not. 


4. It must not affect the car finish. The fumes of 
boil-away products were a source of danger to the 
finish of fine cars. This was a weakness which those 
who developed Eveready Prestone were anxious (0 


avoid. 


5. It must circulate freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures. A heavy, viscous material, which 1s 
not free-flowing, is obviously a poor cooling-agent. 

6. It must be non-inflammable and odorless. Winter 
driving was often made unpleasant by smelly fumes 
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PROTECTION Oo 


while inflammable mixtures held the possibility of 
causing serious accidents. 


7. It must not “creep.” Certain materials in common 
use had a strong tendency to leak out of systems which 


were tight enough to hold water but not tight enough 
to hold these materials. The new product, it was felt, 
must have Jess tendency to leak than water. Conse- 
quently, if a car could hold water it would hold the 


anti-freeze. 


8. It must be packaged as a concentrated product. 
Many of the products which the public was using, 
because of their thick, heavy nature in the concen- 
trated form, were sold as water-diluted solutions. The 


cost of canning and shipping plain water was. thus 
borne by the public. Obviously, if a concentrated prod- 
uct could be packaged and sold the user could be 
saved that expense. Furthermore, the public had no 
way of telling how much of these diluted solutions was 


A NEW AND 


Further research developed the product to a point 
where it gave protection not only against freezing 
but also against rust and corrosion in the cooling-sys- 
tem. And such is the mew Eveready Prestone. Its use 
reduces the corrosive action of water on the metals of 
the cooling-system as follows: brass, copper, solder, 
aluminum and zinc, 75%; cast iron, 95%. No other 
“treated” anti-freeze compares with Eveready Prestone 
for the prevention of rust and corrosion. 

The new Eveready Prestone has been reduced in 
price. It now offers by far the safest and most economical 


of facts concerning 


FREEZE 


F CAR 


IMPROVED PRODUCT AT A 





OwW NERS 


anti-freeze material and how much was ordinary water. 
Some brands contained as much as 55% plain water: 
others contained less. It was decided, therefore, that 
the new product must be concentrated. Thus the public 
could be sure of buying a standard product, always 


the same and always of known value. 


9. It must be economical. The laboratories which de- 
veloped the new product were not interested in low 
first-cost per gallon. They were interested in low cost 
per season. It was felt that car owners who had been 
buying boil-away anti-freeze on the installment plan, a 
few quarts at a time, would not object toa relatively high 
first-cost if the a//-season cost were low. The new prod- 
uct, therefore, was priced to cost, for an average winter 
season, no more than the cost of boil-away anti-freeze. 

Thus was developed Eveready Prestone, the only 
anti-freeze which meets a// these requirements. But 
laboratory effort did not stop with that. 


LOWER PRICE 


protection against both freezing and corrosion. The 
car owner who uses Eveready Prestone is assured of 
complete protection through all weather changes, free- 
dom from worry and the trouble of replacements, and 
a clean, rust-free radiator. He insures his car, not only 
against a freeze-up, but also against the costly repairs 
that follow a rust-clogged and corroded cooling-system. 
He prolongs the life of his car. 
. ad ” 

National Carbon Company, Inc., Unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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Hollywood to the Rescue 

In the largest theatre in the world, the 
international Music Hall of Manhattan’s 
Rockefeller Center, workmen with buckets 
of white lead were busy last week pasting 
up the world’s largest mural painting, a 
curved 60-by-40-ft. canvas by Ezra 
Winter, showing an old man _ gazing 





staff, impersonated by some of Holly- 
wood’s foremost impersonators. From left 
to right they are: Director Erich von 
Stroheim, with his shako cocked over his 
nose; Producer Joe Schenck as a colonel 
of the cuirassiers; Douglas Fairbanks of 
the Hussards de la Garde; Grenadier 
Clive Brook; le Maréchal Sid Grauman; 


“Hottywoop Comes To NAPOLEON’s AID” 


Its author is Raphael reincarnate? 


thoughtfully from a cliff at a procession of 
winged horses and muscular nudes swoop- 
ing up into the sky. This picture is called 
“The Fountain of Youth.” Workmen have 
also just set up, in the ladies’ room of 
Rockefeller Center’s 3,500-seat cinema 
theatre, an illuminated colored glass panel 
18 ft. long of “Amelia Earhart Crossing 
the Atlantic,” and in the main lounge 
another 18-ft. panel entitled “Sports,” by 
Arthur Crisp. 

But none of Rockefeller Center’s murals 
startles the beholder quite so much as a 
large canvas hung this autumn in the 
spectacular foyer of Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre, Hollywood, entitled “Hollywood 
Comes to Napoleon’s Aid” (see cut). So 
lavish are the decoration and the crowds 
in Grauman’s Chinese that ordinary 


theatre-goers might pass this picture by. 
Last week it was called sharply to public 
attention by 20-year-old Sherman Miller, 
editor & publisher of California Youth. 
On a white charger Napoleon rides across 
a wheat field that seems to be exploding 
Behind him is his 


under his horse’s hoofs. 
























Adolphe Menjou as Marshal Ney; Wil- 
liam Powell as an aide de camp. To the 
left lies Groucho Marx as a dead trump- 
eter. In the lower right-hand corner 
Charlie Chaplin, as a drunken priest, 1s 
clutching a bottle of champagne and re- 
fusing a drink of brandy from Vivandiére 
Marion Davies. In the background a staff 
officer is apparently trying to keep a 
charging regiment of cuirassiers (copied 
from Meissonier’s Friedland) from tram- 
pling the entire assemblage underfoot. 
Three years ago the picture was unveiled 
in the lobby of the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Los Angeles by the mother of Theatre 
Owner Sid Grauman with the remark, 
“It is the work of genius.” 

The genius is 19-year-old Charles de Ra- 
venne, a retired child actor and self-taught 
painter. Artist de Ravenne was once de- 
scribed by the now defunct Hollywood 
Highlights as “a slight youngster with 
the ‘artiste’ expressed in every character- 
istic. His deep, ferret-black eyes look 
through you in search of what it is that 
combines to make you ombines to make you appear as you do. as you do. 


caus. = 


FIRST CLASS $575 up 
TOURIST CLASS $295 up 


This is the famous Holland-America Flagship’'s first visit 


to the Mediterranean. 
unusucl itinerary make this the outstanding travel event of 1933. 
Inquiries and bookings may be made at your own travel agent 
or the American Express Co., Frank C. Clark, or 


Her luxurious appointments and an 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


24 State Street, New York ard in all principal cities 
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His broad understanding smile bespeaks 
an appreciation of you and God and 
nature. His long slinky fingers were made 
to push a brush. 

_ “You wonder as you look at him and 
listen to him—is it so impossible that he 
be the Raphael reincarnate? For he tells 
you that his birthday falls on the same 
day, the same month as the Italian’s 

The horses in the Ravenne bear an un- 
mistakable likeness to Raphael's.” 

Directly beneath Curé Chaplin’s left 
boot Artist Ravenne has noted the fact 
that his masterpiece was begun Feb. 26, 
1929, finished June 8. Impresario Sid 
Grauman values it at $25,090. 
te 
Doll Architecture 

To raise money for unemployed 
draughtsmen, New York architects have 
held progressive cocktail parties, poker 
games, exhibited their hobbies. Chicago 
architects held a studio ball with a nude 
young woman, at $1 a look, as one side- 
show (Time, Feb. 22 et seq.). Recently 
the decorous firm of Delano & Aldrich 
thought of a new one. 

William Adams Delano and Chester 
Holmes Aldrich specialize in Georgian 
mansions and clubhouses, at present the 
most depressed branch of the depressed 
profession of architecture. The firm's 
draughtsmen must not only draw but make 
models for their exacting clients. That 
gave Partner Delano an idea. Just back 
from Paris where he had been supervising 
the erection of the new U. S. Government 
Building fronting the Place de la Con- 
corde, he set his idle apprentices to work 
designing dolls’ houses. Last week with 
the Christmas season approaching genuine 
Delano & Aldrich doll houses were on sale 
for $10 and $12. 

Three models have been produced to 
date: a four-room, red brick Georgian 
house with green slate roof and green 
shutters; a white stucco town house with 
a blue door arched with brick; a pink 
brick house with a shop on the ground 
floor, an apartment above. Each _ house 
is about two feet square, wired for elec- 
tricity with a tiny fixture in the ceiling of 
each room. Encouraged by the success 0! 
these, Delano & Aldrich talents were bent 
last week on two new models: a larger 
business block with a restaurant and gro- 
cery on the ground floor, and an even 
larger Georgian mansion. Chief Draughts- 
man W. Bowman enthused: “It has a 
lovely staircase.” These will sell at 
slightly higher prices. 

The department of doll architecture 1s 
not only able but eager to make any ty- 
coon’s child happy with an exact model 
of her own home, working either from 
photographs or plans. Prices, they prom- 
ise, will not be exorbitant. Unemployed 
draughtsmen and department stores are 
not the only people to benefit. Frames tor 
the doll houses are made at Greenwich 
House Workshops, a semi-charitable insti- 
tution to teach handiwork to New York 
children. Each doll house bears a Delano 
& Aldrich label, is a fine advertisement 
for the firm. 

Delano & Aldrich’s little houses are sold 
unfurnished. But alert to the advertising 
value, McMillen, Inc., interior decorators, 
will join forces with the firm of architects 
in an exhibition at Manhattan’s Art Center 
on Nov. 28. 
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GEORGE M. COHAN Says _ 
1 Give My 
Regards to... 
These .Foexg © 


N the old days it was easy to tell whether an actor was 
working or not. If he had solid booking, he wore socks 
under his spats. If he was <é<at liberty’? —he didn’t. 

Next to spats and a stick, I’d put socks most important in 
an actor’s wardrobe—if he’s working. 

An actor can turn his shirt or use an eraser on his bat-wing 
collar, but when his socks go, he just goes without. 

—and if he’s a hoofer, his sock troubles multiply. I know 
from experience. In my youth there wasn’t a sock knit that 
could stand up under the pounding I’d give it with two 
clogs and a Buck-and-Wing. 

A pair of socks a show was Cohan’s habit. I once wrote 
a song called ««So Long Mary.” Every time I did my turn I’d 
think about writing another one entitled «So Long Socks.’’ 

I seriously considered leaving the stage, taking up a little 
home about ‘‘Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway,”’ and in- 
venting a new kind of socks as a sort of «Confidential Service” 
for the whole fraternity of us ««Song-and-Dance’’ men. 

I had in mind an All Star cast of: 

Toes with an Armadillo-like guard that would positively 
keep a dancer’s own toes from poking through almost before 
the curtain rose. Soles that would wear through the hardest 
turn, yet wouldn’t leave welts on the feet. Lengths that 
covered the calf even when your trousers ran up during a 
number. Patterns that ‘‘made up’’ well behind footlights. 


I had a lot of good ideas, 


But I hadn’t quite started my sock business when a sock 
salesman called at my dressing room one day. So I explained 
my socks idea to him. He laughed and said, «<It’s a swell 
idea, Mr. Cohan, only you’re a few years late. Those socks 
have already been invented. They’re Realsilk.’’ 

I doubted. He promised to prove. I called and he showed. 
Those Realsilk socks actually filled every one of the specifica- 
tions I’ d laid down—and a few more. They held through every 
gymnastic step, twist and tap like Horatius at the Bridge. 

I asked him how he happened to hit on exactly what | 
wanted in socks. And then he told me that because of selling 
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direct from the mills to the customer—just as he was selling 


me— Realsilk heard first-hand all about sock features men 


wanted—then put ’em in socks, 


So that’s my story —and that’s why I opened this little 
advertising act with < Cohan paraphrase — 


“Give My Regards to These Socks’ 


THE SOCKS WITH 7 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
(In No Other Socks At Any Price) 


1) Six-Ply Toe —which is the best wearing sock toe in the world (patent 
pending). (2) Two-Ply High-Spliced Heel—to prevent those exasperating 
holes where the shoe rubs. (3) Two-Ply Double Sole— 
longer wear. (4) More Compact Weave — 240 needles 
—more actual wear — and better looks for the money. 
(5) Longest Silk Leg Found in Any Socks —the bigger 
the foot size, the longer the leg. (6) Double Garter 
Top — non-rippable — comfortable. (7) Triple-Fast 
Hygienic Dyes — fast to light, washing and perspiration, 
Color cannot harm the feet. 







> a G8 

Co OC omen: When the Realsilk Representative 
calls at your home let him show you the advantages of 
fresh silk stockings — fresher because you get them 
direct from our mills, 





Realsilk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, U.S.A. World’s largest manufac- 


turers of silk hosiery. Branches in 200 cities. Look in your ' phone book. 


REALEILK 





























SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 
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The newest ally of 
high-speed business 


ATR EXPRESS 


COMMERCE has speeded up another 
notch. Air express is now an estab- 
lished fact. It is being used by many 
businesses . « « to beat competitors, 
open new markets, serve customers 
with high-speed shipments, reduce 
inventories at distributing points. 

American Airways, Inc., has 
joined with other leading air lines 
to organize General Air Express— 
The Interline System. It serves 
directly the major industrial cen- 
ters, with air, rail, and bus connec- 
tions to all parts of the western 
hemisphere. Fast day and night 
schedules, low rates, special pick-up 
and delivery, only one way-bill. 

To make a shipment, wrap and 
weigh your package as usual; then 
telephone Postal Telegraph. A 
Postal messenger will call, give you 
a way-bill receipt, and dispatch the 
shipment on the first available 
schedule. There is no extra charge 
for pick-up and delivery. 

Your executives, your shipping 
department, and especially every 
one concerned with sales, should be 
fully informed about this vitally 
important service. Write for the 
General Air Express tariff and com- 
plete information. American Air- 
ways, Inc., 220 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

eeeetiieeeinsiihiersienin ss <a icinetaeaaee 
American Airways, Inc., offers a nation-wide 
passenger service, coast to coast, Canada to 
Mexico. 174 planes, flying a million miles 
a month. Its coast-to-coast route is the 
“Fair-W eather Southern Route.” ... Air Mail 


carried on all flights. Use the Air Mail; it 
arrives earlier and gets better attention. 


AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS, Ive. 


A Division of The Aviation Corporation 
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No. 13 Out 
Come all you rounders if you want to 


hear 

The story about a brave engineer. 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name ; 

On a six-eight wheeler, boys, he won his 

fame. 

Night after night in the Chi Psi frater- 
nity house at Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, a lank, black-haired youth used to 
sit at the piano, pounding out the lusty 
lament about the brave engineer’s “fare- 
well trip to the Promised Land.” Since 
the piano-thumper’s name was Jones, he 
was nicknamed “Casey.” His first initials, 
C. S. for Charles Sherman, perpetuated 
the nickname from those days, 20 years 
ago, until he became an aviator. Then it 
stuck as the perfect name for a hard- 
bitten pilot. It helped make him a glamor- 
ous figure in the swashbuckling period of 
U. S. aviation. It kept alive his fame even 
after he was withdrawn from the field two 
years ago and boosted into the executive 
councils of Curtiss-Wright Corp. as vice 
president in charge of public relations. 

Neither fame nor flying ability is of 
prime concern to hard-headed bankers. 
Five months ago “Casey” Jones was eased 
out of Curtiss-Wright’s executive offices 
in Manhattan to manage two Long Island 
fields. Last week he resigned, said he felt 
“entitled to a vacation” after 14 years 
with the company. There was talk that he 
would open a flying school in Newark, 
and that he is considering offers to act 
with Richard Barthelmess in a film of 
Transport Pilot 13, “Casey” Jones’s biog- 
raphy on which he is collaborating with 
Adman Guy Fowler. 

“Casey” Jones’s transport license is No. 
13. He was a seasoned flyer long before 
the license was issued in 1926. He made 
his first flight in 1912 with a schoolboy 
in Rutland, Vt. Shortly afterward the 
friend cracked up, killed himself and a 
passenger. “Casey” abandoned flying until 
1917 when the Army called for aviators. 
Already he had been rejected by Army, 
Navy and Marines because of a_ heart 
lesion. (He had twelve varsity letters for 
athletics, had been physical director at 
Montclair Academy, N. J. for two years.) 
For the air service “Casey” was examined 
by an enormously fat doctor who tried to 
show how ‘he wanted Jones to bend over, 

jump up & down. “Casey” guffawed, 
pointed to his record as physical instruc- 
tor. Flustered, the doctor passed him. 

Following the War, during which he 
flew with the famed 96th French Pursuit 
Squadron and directed training at Issou- 
dun, “Casey” became test pilot for Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor Co. As head (and 
founder) of Curtiss Exhibitions Co. he 
flew in practically all available races from 
1919 to 1926, cleaned up so much prize 
money with his clipped-wing Oriole that 
for a time his department alone showed 
profits in the struggling Curtiss organiza- 
tion. Oldsters recall one race, at Dayton 
in 1924, which “Casey” failed to win. As 
usual he loaded as little fuel as necessary 
into his ship. This time he underesti- 
mated the course by about one quart, 
dropped out of the lead on the last lap 


with a dead motor, ruefully watched the 
finish from the ground. 

“Casey” has implicit confidence in his 
flying ability, usually disdains to wear a 
‘chute. But he is reluctant to fly with 
others. Extremely long-shanked, “Casey” 
prefers to squat Buddha-like on a desk 
rather than cramp his legs beneath it. 
Even when flying, in smooth weather, he 
sits on his curled legs. If a banquet is 
exceptionally convivial (which suits him) 
he will squat on the table. But he would 
rather sit at the piano, which he plays by 
ear with great skill. His most treasured 
possession used to be a gaudy green vest, 
originally worn by a Negro headwaiter at 
an airmen’s banquet in Detroit. The 
Mayor of Detroit had promised “Casey” 
anything in the city. “Casey’s” eye lit on 
the violent-hued vest. It was served to him 
on a silver tray. He carried it about the 








CHARLES SHERMAN (“Casey”) JONES 


Next stops, Newark cnd Hollywood. 


country for years, getting it covered with 
autographs. 

“Casey” Jones is 38, resides on Long 
Island with his wife and two children, 
Charles Sherman Jr., 12, and Deborah 
Harrison, 9, who fly with him when they 
feel like it. 


Blind Pilots 

A blanket of soupy fog swept suddenly 
in over San Diego one evening last week, 
swallowed a group of 14 Navy planes soar- 
ing over the city. Twelve of the planes, 
Boeing fighters, were up from North Is- 
land Naval Air Station. Two, Vought 
Corsairs, were from U. S. S. Detroit. None 
was radio-equipped. Few of the pilots 
were specially trained for enforced blind 


flight. ie 
After groping in the swirling mist until 
their fuel ran low, one Boeing after an- 
other came down. Some found North 
Island; others reached Lindbergh Field 
across the bay; some landed on Army's 
Rockwell Field. One was demolished, one 
burned, several nosed over. No pilot was 


hurt. Meanwhile the two Corsa.rs con 
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tinued to mill about in the peasoup. The 
only nearby field not fog-shrouded, an 
unused port near Camp Kearny, was has- | 
tily floodlit by the headlights of hundreds | 
of volunteer motorists, but the Corsair | 
pilots could not know about that. 

Presently a southbound United Air | 
Lines transport from Los Angeles was in- 
tercepted by radio, requested to find the 
Corsairs, lead them to Kearny. Pilot 
Charles F. Sullivan gingerly circled the 
city, picked up the two Navy ships, sig- 
naled with his wing lights dot-dot-dcot- 


dash (“follow me”). Then he followed | 





the radio beacon until he was directly | 


over invisible Lindbergh Field, oriented 
himself, headed toward Kearny, guided 
by a radio groundsman who could follow 
the sound of his motor. All landed safely 
on the automobile-lit field. 

Commercial transport operators puffed 
with pride over the San Diego incident as 
a graphic demonstration of advances in 
what they call “instrument” (rather than 
“blind”’) flight. In addition to radio, both 
for beacon reception and conversation, the 
United Air Lines plane was equipped with 
rate-of-climb indicator, artificial horizon 
and directional gyro, helpful instruments 
which the Navy planes lacked. 

At present all U. S. transport pilots are 
being trained to comply with a new De- 
partment of Commerce order effective 
Jan. 1. After that date all pilots in inter- 
state passenger service must: 1) have 
logged 1,200 hr. solo in the last eight 
years, 500 hr. cross country; 2) have 75 
hr. solo night flight; 3) in a hooded cock- 
pit, maneuver a plane through turns, 
banks, climbs, spirals, recover from stalls, 
spins, skids, slips, and head the plane on 
a Specified course. 


A typical training procedure: ‘at New- 


ark Airport small Pilot “Bill” Lester of 
American Airways, who is 26 years old but 
looks 18, takes off in a Fairchild. Hidden 
in the blackened cockpit behind is old- 
timer Dean Smith, who flew for Byrd in 
the Antarctic. Pilot Lester disconnects the 
radio and instrument-panel light from the 
rear cockpit, zig-zags the ship every 
which way for a few miles, pulls it up into 
a stall, lets it fall off into a spin. At that 
instant he switches on the instruments. 
calls through the speaking tube: “‘All right. 
mister, take me to Newark.” 

By his instruments alone, Pilot Smith 
must recover from the spin. He knows 
from previous experience that what he 
must do is probably opposite to what his 
senses tell him. Pilots learn that they 
cannot “fly by the seat of their pants.” On 
an even keel again he searches for the 
radio beacon, determines which of the 
quadrants of the beacon he is in, follows 
the correct one in until he encounters a 
small zone of silence. That tells him he 
is directly over the beacon near the field. 
That is enough. Completely blind land- 
ings are not required. Near perfection 
after long experiment are a localizing run- 
way beacon and a radio “landing beam” 
down which the pilot may “slide” to a 
sife landing. But thus far there is no 
thought of flying passengers into a com- 
pletely blind field. (Occasionally Eastern 
Air mail pilots do land by instrument at 
Newark in fog so thick that on the ground, 
with no radio functioning, they must taxi 


their planes by compass. ) 
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WHAT A FOOL HE IS 


Show er 


Daily aan 


No time for his Teeth and Gums 
and he has “PINK TOOTH BRUSH”! 


E wouldn’t miss his morning shower! 

It sets him up—keeps him fit. Yet 
“pink tooth brush”—that warning of 
trouble ahead for his teeth and gums— 
he ignores completely. 

He can’t ignore “pink tooth brush” 
and get off scot-free! Nor can you. For 
that tendency of your gums to bleed 
means your gum tissues are weakening. 
It means possible trouble for your gums 
and teeth. 

The 
are responsible. They rob your gums of 
the stimulation they need—leave them 
weak and flabby. Unexercised, gum walls 


soft food of our modern menus 


weaken. Soon they show a tendency to 


bleed. Unless you tone and harden them 


you may be a candidate for gingivitis 
Vincent’s disease or the rarer but 
more dangerous pyorrhea. 
Start with IPANA Today 

Start now with Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage, Clean your teeth with Ipana. 
Then—to stimulate circulation in your 
gums—rub a little more Ipana right into 
you clean your teeth! 
The ziratol in Ipana helps to tone and 


them every time 


harden the gums. You'll soon see a change 


for the better in your teeth and gums. 

And—if you keep on with Ipana and 
massage—you'll steer clear of “pink 
tooth brush.” 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 
73 West Stre 





eel 3 
Dept. T-112 
et, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of LPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 

}  EUUTPERETTTT RT Pre? PORE TREE EE 
DRAG cegdeeduadervedavesstbecusauaee 
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Poor Richard's ~ALMANACK 


Brovcut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap a word or two to the wise. 











Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia's leading forel 


Day and ’ 
Novemser 1932 






Sign o 























1.Tu. | Trenton, N.J., Capitol of U S. foraday, 1784. 

2 W.| Warren G. Harding born, 1865 “Pop” 
Harding repaints { front porch, 186s. 

3-Th. | Feopor Chaliapin [ees Sovie divorce, 1927 

4. F.| Arxorp Rothstein “put on the spot’, 1928 

5. Sa. Gey Fawkes’ Day in merrie England. 

6. Su. } St.GandhiisguestofGeorgeVat Buck'n'm,1931. 

7. M.| Lewin seizes supreme power in Russia, 1917. 

8.Tu. | Erection Day. H.H. and F.D.R. await 
verdict of “peepul” with confidence. 

9. W.| Ep Wynn's birthday today. So-0-0-0-0!. 

10.Th. | Monammen born, 570 A.D Martin Luther 
born, 1483. | 

11. F.| Armistice Day—“In Flanders fields—” 

12. Sa. | Horranp Tunnel opened, 1927 Me=Only 2% 
hrs. from N.Y. to The Benjamin Franklin. 

13. Su. @ Japanese declared ineligible for U.S. 
citizenship, 1922. 

14. M.| First telephone exchange opens, Philadelphia, 
1878. The Benjamin Franklin makes record 
of 69,917 calls in 4-day period, 1931. oe 

15.Tu.| Brazit proclaimed republic, 1889. South 
America revolutionized. 







16.W.] Poor Richard said—“He that wll not be | | 
counselled, cannot be helped.” 

17.Th. | First session of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
1800.\gé Suez Canal opened, 1869 

18. F.| Garzi-Curci born, 1889. | 






Lixcotn’s Gettysburg Address, 1863. Jas. A. 


Garfield born, 1831. 
uv 
35 days to Xmas. now Better buy it now! 


& ADAMs’ family weak hung i in White 
House reception room, 1800. /*7* 







22.Tu. 178 3. 


23. W. 


First free hydrogen balloon ascension, 






SmokinG ban removed. Bryn Mawr College, 
1925. 


THaNKsGivixc Day Swe Maxime, The 
Benjamin Franklin chef, turns out new gastro- 
nomic triumphs, 1932 iD 


BRITIsH evacuate 5S 1783 [ a” 
ag - 
CHARLIE Chaplin 


and Lita Grey commit 
matrimony, 1924. 


First post office opensin N Y.,1783\ = 







24. Th. 











Mace tan enters the Pacific, 1520. 
Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria and mother 
of 16, dies, 1780. & 

Army-Navy gamenextSaturday in Philadelphia. 


Wire room reservations tor The Benjamin 
ise ) 
Franklin now. 
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Ax IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
THEM OF UNBOUNDED HOSPITALITY AND COMFORT. 


1200 rooms, each with Batu 


THE 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut at Ninth Street 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS—Monaging Director 
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| Steinmetz et al., 


| of psychology, memory, will, habit, the | 
| brain and its structure. 


| tests of the Army type and “Standard In- 


| Who’re coming here to make us wise— 


| Fifty stiffs to make us wise— 


| Weekly asked proudly, 


| Augustus 
| Eisenhart. 
| Emerson Boyd Morrow of Gilman, Louis 
| Wardlaw Miles whom he succeeded, 
| Charles 


| Charles Rufus 


TIME 


EDUCATION | 


Leadership 


“Give us Leadership,” cry preachers, 
pedagogs, editors, in season & out. Last 
week Long Island University in Brooklyn 
announced it would give Leadership in the 
form of a course of 14 lectures on Tues- 
day nights. Instructor in the course—in | 
which none of L. I. U.’s 1,078 students | 
hurried to enroll—would be Francis 
George Wadsworth, who has done voca- 
tional work for the Y. M. C. A., the U. S. 
Army, New Jersey State Police, New York 
State Board of Education and the Brook- 
lyn and New York Edison Companies. 

Leadership students would read the 
lives of Leaders Washington, Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, Schwab, Ford, Edison, Sperry, 
supplemented by Suc- 
cess Stories of the standard American 
Magazine type. There would be lectures | 
by Instructor Wadsworth, stressing self- | 
analysis, adaptability, flexibility of inter- | 
est. Studies would also include a spatter 





For home-work 
the students would work over intelligence 


a method of self-analysis which 
devised for the 


terviews,” 
Instructor Wadsworth 


Y. MC. A. 


“Preceptor Guys” 
Here’s to those preceptor guys 


Too late to stuff them down our throats, 
They'll make poor Oughty-six the goats. 

This verse was added to the Princeton | 
University “Faculty Song” in the spring | 
of 1905, after Woodrow Wilson had an- 
nounced his plans for Princeton’s famed, 
pioneering preceptorial system. A year 
later the Class of 1906 was singing: 
Here’s to those preceptor guys 


Easy jobs and lots of pay, 

They work the students night and day. 
Besides the 50 new preceptors—super- 

visors of small study conferences held in 





conjunction with lecture courses—Prince- 
ton took on 37 new faculty members in 
1905-06, made preceptors of 14 who were 
already there. 
ablest, these 101 teachers, most of them 
young, were to become proud of them- 
selves as a group. Seventy of them 
stayed in pedagogy. Most of them 
reached prominence—such prominence 
that last week the Princeton Alumni 
“Where Are the 
Preceptor Guys?” and told about them as 
follows: 

Four are deans: at Rutgers, Walter Tay- 
lor Marvin; at Princeton, Christian Gauss, 
Trowbridge, Luther Pfahler 

Three became headmasters: 


and 
Hodge Jones of Silver Bay 
School (New York). Department heads 
at Princeton are Roger Bruce Cash John- 
son (philosophy), Edward Samuel Cor- 
win (politics), Duane Reed Stuart (clas- 


Chosen from the nation’s | 


; 
} 
} 


b 





sics), Robert Kilburn Root (English), 
Morey (art & archaeol- 


ice. 
Cruises. 
Havana hotel on ten or fourteen day 


trips. 


~ nc 
Return Dec. 27. 
“Morro Castle.” 
York Dec. 
steamer both ways. 

10-DAYS—$95 Minimum. 5 


Havana, 


November 7, 1932 


Holiday Cruises 
to Havana 






“Morro Castle” or 
finest and 


AIL on the 
““Oriente’’—newest, 
fastest ships in exclusive Havana serv- 


Ship your hotel on 6%-Day 
Room, bath and meals in fine 


Sightseeing included in all trips. 
1;-DAYS—-$65 Minimum. 2 days 1 night in 


Leave New York Dec. 20 ‘‘Oriente.” 
Leave New York Dec. 25 
Return Dec. 31. Leave New 


27 ‘‘Oriente.”” Return Jan. 3. Same 


days 4 nights in 
leave New York Dec. 24 on “ Morro 


‘astle.”’ Return Jan. 3 “Oriente.” 


14-DAYS—$115 Minimum. 9 days 8 nights in 
Havana, 
Return Jan. 3 “ 


A pply Gen. dy oy Dept., Pier 13, E. R., ft.df 
Wall St. 
Authorized Tourist « 1 gent. 


@WARD LINE 


Dec. 20. 


leave New York ‘ 
Oriente.” 


‘Oriente 


545 Fifth Ave., New York City or any 








There is 
only one 














The fastest and most 
exclusive train to:-: 


California 


Only two nights enroute. 


The Santa Fe is the shortest 
line Chicago to Los Angeles. 





You can live very inexpensively this winter 
in California and Southern Arizona. Hotel 
and apartment rates are low. 





A Santa Fe ticket to California 
will take you through PHOENIX 


Mail this coupon _ 


W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System 
1131 Railway Exchange, Chicago, ule 


Send booklets, also “California 
and Arizona Hotel Rates’ folder. 
Name. iin 
Address —_ 
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ogy), Henry Norris Russell (astronomy), 
Charles Grosvenor Osgood Jr. (formerly 
English). Department heads elsewhere: 
Ernest Ludlow Bogart (economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois), George Dwight Kel- 
logg (classics, Union University), Gilbert 
Ames Bliss (mathematics, University of 
Chicago), John Wesley Young (mathe- 
matics, University of Kansas), John Ed- 
ward Wallace Wallin (psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and elsewhere), Al- 
fred Ernest Richards (English, University 
of New Hampshire). 

Varnum Lansing (“Wilkie”) Collins is 
Princeton’s secretary; Frederick Leroy 
Hutson its onetime registrar. Adam Leroy 
Jones is director of admissions at Colum- 


bia; George Dobbin Brown was librarian | 


at General Theological Seminary. Prince- 
ton teachers but not “preceptor guys” 
were Scientists Sir James Hopwood Jeans 
and Owen Willans Richardson. Variously 
famed are Connecticut’s Senator Hiram 
Bingham (Yaleman), Novelist Maxwell 
Struthers Burt, Songman Sigmund Spaeth 


and his crew-coaching, English-teaching | 


half-brother John Duncan, Donald Clive 
Stuart, adviser of the Triangle Club, 
Charles William Kennedy, retired chair- 
man of the Committee on Athletics. 


MEDICINE 


” 








“If Unemployment Grows. . . 


President Hoover and the president of 
their association optimized, but 300 mem- 
bers of the American Public Health As- 
sociation listened carefully, fearfully, 
during their convention in Washington 
last week to a dread forecast of the 
nation’s health made by their Field Di- 
rector Carl Edward Buck of Manhattan. 





Warned he: “Let no one be lulled into a | 
feeling of false security based upon the | 


present low death rate. That is something 
to be thankful for, but it will constitute 
an added danger if any one is led to be- 
lieve thereby that a very real danger does 


not now exist with even greater dangers 


in store. 

“We can absorb and take care of 
3,000,000 unemployed; even, after a fash- 
lon, 10,000,000. We have been doing it, 
so far. 


creased demands upon us, with steadily 
decreasing appropriations, this depression 


But if the number continues to | 
grow and we are obliged to meet the in- | 





TIME 


9 


something they 


cant take away from you 


let it get you down. Have you lost your 
enthusiasm...and your smile? Then you need 
this glorious vacation—now—more than your 
business needs you. 

More to Enjoy — Less to Pay 

It’s as easy as it is sensible. Southern Cali- 
fornia is only 2% days from most of America, 
and in this year ’round vacationland you 
escape the “peak prices” necessary in short- 
season resorts. Costs here, normally about 
16% under the U. S. average, are lower than 
ever now. You actually need spend no more 
than at home! And nowhere else are there so 
many ways to have a good time! 

Sports galore ... polo, tennis, sailing, deep- 
sea fishing, race tracks, mountain climbing, 
golf, and all the rest. Hollywood’s gay night 
life, Old Mexico just to the south, pleasure 
islands out from the Pacific’s shore. 


O MATTER if business is down, don’t 


tropical gardens and ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions lend the flavor of a foreign land. 


Surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los Angeles 
are gay cities and resorts: Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Glendale, 
Pomona and scores of others. Come on! 


FREE — New 72-Page Vacation Book 

To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 

. just off the press...72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further unbiased, authoritative infor- 
mation, write us your own questions about a 
Southern California vacation. 


Come for a glorious vacation. Advise any- 
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HINTS! 


For his Christmas 





Bill Clips— 


the smart way 
to carry mon- 
PUZZLED over what to give oy., Patted 


$1.25 


HIM? Then use ¢his as a re- 
minder! Here are two gifts 
which make an instant hit with 
men from 16 to 60. They’re 
the latest thing in Krementz 
Jewelry for Men. At fashion- 
able dealers everywhere. 
Booklet with Correct Dress 
Chart on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
Newark, N. J. 







Krementz Self-Adjust- 
able Watch Band, safe, 
smart, convenient! Fits 
every wrist. From $3. 


y ", i ya . 
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| Choice cuts from nuts Wisconsin | 
porkers— Home ground spices — 
nothing else, ALL MEAT—NO WASTE 
For 50 Years—“America’s y 
Favorite Breakfast” 
AT JONES DEALERS 
EVERY WHERE A 


JONES DAIRY FARM — Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MEE 





UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The new plan courses (required for the 
College Certificate) furnish a broad basis 
for interpreting trends in our economic and 
social order. These and 435 other courses 
in different subjects may help you solve 
some of your problems. What subjects es- 
pecially interest you? Ask for free booklet. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
769 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 





| Hoover, who later received the public 
| health workers in the White House, re- 
cited: “I am in favor, as a constructive 
measure of public economy, of a program 
to be carried out on such wise lines, to 
reduce contagious diseases with govern- 
ment encouragement.” He reminded them 
that his first contact with their organiza- 
tion was 15 years ago, when “I had just 
come from observing at first hand in 
Belgium and other War areas, the acute 
problems of public health produced by 
violent dislocations in the normal eCO- 


_ nomic processes of the life of nations.” He 





| disposal of garbage and sewage. 
| probably will be a neglect of public health 








| are most active. 


advocated once more that every one of 
the nation’s 5,000 counties “set up for 
itself, as its minimum health organization, 
a unit consisting of a doctor, a sanitary 
engineer, and a trained nurse.” 

Obviously the U. S. taxpayer is going 
to get less governmental protection of his 
health than he has enjoyed heretofore. 
What then may he expect? From various 
speeches and discussions at Washington 
last week it seemed certain that for the 
near future there will be no abatement of 
the public health officer’s broadest func- 
tions—to protect his community’s water, 
milk and food supply, to guarantee sure 
There 


record-keeping throughout the land. The 
health officer will continue trying to pre- 


| vent the spread of disease. But the private 


practitioner must expect to take up almost 
all the burden of curing the sick and, in 
more instances than ever before, do it for 


| charity. Last week the American Medical 


Association suggested that its members 
keep track of their charity cases and note 
some years hence how many come back as 


| paying patients. 








Fleas on a Leg 


A droll doctor is Rollo Eugene Dyer, 
assistant director of the National Institute 
of Health. His favorite drollery last sum- 
mer was to pull up his trouser leg and 
exhibit a small, fine-meshed cage strapped 
to his skin. Friends peeping into the cage 
beheld a herd of fleas contentedly nipping 
at the doctor’s epidermis. Raillery was 
always in order. Dr. Dyer is a collector 
of stamps. Had he now become a flea 
collector? He is fond of dogs. Was he 
shielding his dogs from vermin? No, Dr. 
Dyer would chuckle, and his friends sel- 
dom realized that he had ceased his joshing 
when he said, “They’re fleas from a wild 
rat and I’m trying to see if they'll kill 
me.” He was experimenting with flea 
transmission of typhus fever. 

Last week Dr. Dyer, weak, emaciated 
and quavering, left Washington’s Naval 
Hospital. One of his caged fleas carried 
a virulent form of typhus fever which 
had almost killed him, had kept him bed- 
ridden for a month. But he was con- 
tented. He had demonstrated something 
more about typhus fever. 

In Europe the body louse carries the 
virus of typhus fever, transmits a form of 
the disease which kills 22% to 65% of its 
victims. In the U. S. there has been a 
so-called mild form of typhus with a 2% 
mortality.* Dr. Dyer was instructed by 


*Because the louse is most active in winter 
when people bundle up and huddle together, 
European typhus is called winter typhus. The 
U. S. type is summer typhus, because fleas then 
(Fleas hibernate in winter.) 


Director George Walter McCoy of the 
National Institute of Health to follow the 
lead of Dr. Kenneth Fuller Maxcy, who 
had left the Institute to become professor 
of public health and hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Dr. Maxcy knew that 
U. S. inhabitants are seldom lousy, sus- 
pected that some other blood-sucking in- 
sect might be the vector of mild U. S. 
typhus. Dr. Dyer, who in his career had 
dealt with rat-borne bubonic plague, sus- 
pected rat fleas, proved his hypothesis 





International 


Dr. Rotto E. Dyer 
“Where do they get that ‘mild’ stuff?” 


correct—first on guinea pigs, next (by ac- 
cident) on two assistants, Martin Joseph 
Mannix and Dr. Elmer Theodore Ceder, 
lastly upon himself. “Where,” he de- 
manded as he wobbled home from the 
Naval Hospital, “Where do they get that 
‘mild’ stuff?” 
eee 
Prizemen 


Again last week the Stockholm Acad- 
emy of Medicine awarded a Nobel Prize: 
jointly to Professor Sir Charles Scott 
Sherrington of Oxford and Professor 
Edgar Douglas Adrian of Cambridge, for 
their separate but complementary studies 
of nerves. Both are experimental physi- 
ologists. Professor Sherrington never 
practiced medicine. Professor Adrian 
practiced only during the War when lack 
of physicians forced him into a London 
hospital. 

Whether Professor Sherrington or 
Russia’s Professor Ivan Petrovich Pavlov 
(1904 Nobel Laureate in Medicine) is 
the world’s greatest physiologist is one of 
those useless points scholars like to dis- 
cuss. Neurologists argue for Professor 
Sherrington. Harvard’s Harvey Cushing 
defers to him, his laboratory at Oxford is 
a shrine. Everyone who meets him, who 
hears his quiet elucidation of the abstruse, 
becomes his friend. His researches laid 
the foundations of our present knowledge 
of reflex actions. His /ntegrative Action of 
the Nervous System is practically an en- 
gineering manual of the body’s telegraph 
system. When a person wants to crook 
his finger, nerves carry the decision to 
the appropriate muscles. When he wishes 
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to straighten the finger, other nerves carry 
the decision to the other set of muscles 
concerned. Professor Sherrington discov- 
ered that during either of these move- 
ments the inactive muscles are not merely 
passively relaxed, but are actually inhib- 
ited so ‘hat they are slacker than when 
the finger is at rest. By such systematic 
studies he has made neurology a highly 
scientific, probably the most scientific and 
dependable, subdivision of Medicine. At 
71, loaded with a dozen nations’ honors, 


Wide World 
Sir CHARLES ScoTT SHERRINGTON 
Sweden crowned his career. 


he is extraordinarily plain and humble. 
For avocation he writes poetry. 

Professor Adrian, 43, is a brisker, more 
active individual. He climbs mountains 
(Mt. Blanc last year), rides a bicycle the 
mile between his Cambridge home and 
laboratory. When he is working or other- 
wise preoccupied he is inclined to be 
irritable and abrupt, especially with slow 
students. But with his associates, par- 
ticularly those who are interested in his 
field, he bubbles with enthusiasm and in- 
formation. He too has a portfolio of in- 
ternational honors given for his studies of 
nerve conduction. His most delicate work 
has been to separate the microscopic, 
floss-like fibres which constitute a nerve 
and splice them into a highly sensitive tele- 
graph set. Whenever such nerves carry 
Messages to (or from) the brain by means 
of very weak electrical impulses, amplify- 
Ing tubes in Professor Adrian’s device 
magnify those impulses until he can record 
them on a phonograph disk or send them 
sounding from a loud speaker. Magnified, 
they sound like barks. Professor Adrian 
understands the noises. A slow, long con- 
tinued series of barks, for example, may 
indicate the pain of a burn or ulcer. 

The Sherrington-Adrian award gave 
Great Britain a score of six Nobel Prizes 
in Medicine, against the two for the U. S. 
Previous Britons: the late Sir Ronald 
Ross (1902), Archibald Vivian Hill 
(1922), John James Rickard Macleod 
\1923, while at Toronto), Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins (1929). The U. S. 
Nobelmen: French-born Alexis Carrel 
(1912), Austrian-born Karl Landsteiner 
(1930). 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
LAU 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


Spacious and 


distinguished cruise favorite 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 31 


69 DAYS 
25 PORTS 


@ Cruise the whole Mediterranean... 





in the new “go-as-you-please” style. 
Buy any of these ways: 


$ (up) for 69-day ship 
5 50 cruise with shore ex- 
cursions optional, First 
Class. 

4 (up) for complete 
85 5 standard ship-and- 
shore program. First 

Class throughout. 
$300 (up) for ship cruise, shore 
trips optional. Tourist Class. 


(up) for complete Tourist 
‘510 


Class standard ship-and-shore 


| 
} 


program, 


SHORE EXCURSIONS 


3 options: (1) Buy shore excursions be- 
fore sailing or aboard ship, when and 
as you please. (2) Complete standard 
shore program, all First Class, $305. 
(3) Complete standard shore program, 
Tourist Class, $210, 





PORTS AND PLACES: FUNCHAL + CASABLANCA «+ CADIZ GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS + PALMA + BARCELONA LA GOULETTE VALETTA + MESSINA 
NAPLES + VENICE +» DUBROVNIK KOTOR PHALERON BAY ISTANBUL 


RHODES + LARNACA «+ BEIRUT + HAIFA + JERUSALEM + PORT SAID 
CAIRO + NAPLES + MONACO + CHERBOURG + SOUTHAMPTON 
‘6 





Study the different rates, options. See deck plan, itinerary. Your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific office in New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington, Montreal and 25 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


‘CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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war 


Who says so? Stand in the pad- 
dock and watch the crowds at 
Belmont, Arlington or Churchill 
Downs. Look around you on 
Wall Street, where successful men 
dress the part. Mingle with the 
students at Princeton and Yale. 
i 4 Everywhere you see chains, and 

in particular the new BIG Chain— 

a style note which harks back to 

the days of the old-time “top- 
: per’. Simmons, creators of watch 
. chain styles for over 60 years, 
: offer strikingly handsome models 
d in the new BIG Chain. See them 
Le at your jewelers and if you're 
: wondering what to give the men 
on your Christmas List remember 
watch chains are in style again— 


and the Big Chain is Back. 


R.F.SIMMONSCO., Attleboro, Mass. 


Chain shown is No. 28735 Yellow Gold 
Filled Waldemar in the ‘Boston’ Link $9.50 


SIMMONS 
‘Vy Watch Chains 


The Swivel says it’s a Simmons 


) Sima) Seni 














Subscription Agents 


@ Depression and the growing 
demand for TIME & FORTUNE are 
causing an ever mounting number of 
inquiries to come to TIME, Inc., from 
people wishing to act as subscription 
representatives for TIME & FORTUNE. 


@ While TIME, Inc., employs no 
subscription salesmen on salary, appli- 
cations from any reputable individuals 
desirous of adding to their incomes by 
taking subscriptions on a commission 
basis will be promptly considered. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 

John Sargent, TIME, Ine. 
350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


nos CORNS: 


cane relief and the en 

tire corn quickly anil 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 


drug,dept.and shoestores. 


Df? Scholls Zino-pads 
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The New Pictures 


Once in a Lifetime (Universal). When 
Universal bought their play from Moss 
Hart and George S. Kaufman, the authors 
had every reason to expect that it would 
be changed considerably in being adapted 
for the cinema, which they had roundly 
Instead, Universal was clever 
enough to throw a few pebbles at its own 
glass house. Like the play, the picture 
chuckles at Hollywood for its illiteracy 
and vanity. Only the fact that Once in a 
Lifetime was made there withdraws some 
of the sting from its satire and makes it 
more farce than castigation. 

The story of three vaudevillains who 
wander into the Glogauer Studios and 
persuade Herman Glogauer to let them 
teach his actors elocution, remains essen- 
tially unchanged. The vaudevillains fail in 
their endeavor but one of them is re- 
warded, for unprecedented impertinence 
to his employer, by being put in complete 
charge of all Glogauer productions. He 
(Jack Oakie) distinguishes himself by 
making a picture, which turns out to be a 
hit, from the wrong script; by buying 
2,000 airplanes so that he can get one 
If Once in a Lifetime is less funny 
because less angry than it was upon the 
stage, it is just as appropriately cast. 
Aline MacMahon, in the role which got 


| her a Hollywood contract two years ago, 


is the cleverest of the three vaudevillains. 
The incredibly stupid receptionist in the 
studio lobby is Zasu Pitts. While making 
enquiries about the name of an 
author who has been waiting to see Mr. 
for four months, she utters 
genteel moans so sad that they are almost 
yodels. 

Night After Night (Paramount) is the 
Grand Hotel of the speakeasy industry, a 
glib, neatly put together formula-picture 
illustrating the hypothesis that true love 
chuckles at grilled doors. The proprietor 
of the speakeasy in this picture is no 
common Tony; he is Joe Anton (George 


| Raft) and his blind-tiger is as elegant as 


his double-breasted dinner coat. When Joe 
Anton observes a fetching gilded young- 


| ster propping her face against his cham- 


| pagne glasses, he wonders who she is. He 
| learns that she is a Miss Healy (Constance 
| Cummings) and that the saloon which she 


patronizes, out of nostalgia, was once her 
private residence. The elocutionist (Alison 
Skipworth) whom Anton hires to teach 


| him polite diction gets drunk with a blonde 





beautician (Mae West), while Joe makes 
love to Miss Healy. Competing ‘leggers 
try to buy his establishment and one of 
| his old friends (Wynne Gibson) tries to 
| re-open their relations with a revolver. 
What all this leads to any cinemaddict 
ought to know, but Raft and Cummings 
look their parts and the picture was well 
| directed by Archie Mayo. It manages to 
convey a sense of a locale, to dramatize 
successfully the popular conception of 
speakeasies as venal institutions which are 
sleek, disorderly and exciting. 


Washington Merry-Go-Round (Co- 


lumbia). Cinemaddicts who read Wash- 


ington Merry-Go-Round last year should 
not make the mistake of supposing that 
the cinema dramatizes the anonymous gos- 
sip book. Columbia bought the title, as- 
signed Maxwell Anderson to write a story 
that would fit it. The result is a crusading 
cinema in the new manner, a realistic ex- 
hibition of unreal foibles in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. It shows Lee Tracy as an hon- 
est Congressman named Button Gwinnett 
Brown, addicted to puppyish declamations 
against pork-barrel chicanery and em- 
battled against a smooth-tongued political 
boss named Norton (Allan Dinehart). 
What prevents Washington Merry-Go- 
Round from being an effective crusade as 
well as an entertaining picture is the fact 
that Bogeyman Norton, who is supposed 
to exemplify the weaknesses of representa- 
tive government, is a straw villain combin- 
ing the worst traits of Al Capone and 








Tracy & CUMMINGS 


She learned in front of a mirror. 


Mussolini, whose career he hopes to emu- 
late. He is a bootlegger as well as a boss. 
He cheats a kindly Senator (Walter Con- 
nolly) and then proposes to his charming 
daughter (Constance Cummings). One 
thing that Washington Merry-Go-Round 
does dramatize effectively is the Bonus 
Army. Congressman Brown visits Ana- 
costia Flats on his first day in the Capital, 
rebukes its denizens for greed. Later he 
enlists several of them in a plot to secure 
evidence against Bogeyman Norton. When 
the plot has succeeded, he takes Norton to 
a Bonus Army tent, leaves him there alone 
with a loaded revolver. Good shot: Con- 
gressman Brown denouncing in his maiden 
speech a dishonest project to build a me- 
morial to an unworthy general of the 
Indian wars. 

ft. 4 in., 


Constance Cummings is 22, 5 
hair, 


117 lb., with blue eyes, brown I 
freckles, a drawing-room voice. This 
means that she resembles most other 
young actresses in Hollywood, except that 
she has a good chance soon to be a star 
and has conquered three major obstacles 
on the way. Daughter of a Seattle lawyer 
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named Halverstadt, she wasted no time 
changing her name. When Samuel Gold- 
wyn selected her to play opposite Ronald 
Colman in Devil to Pay and then changed 
his mind, she was lucky enough to get a 
job with Columbia and her first bit, in 
The Criminal Code, got her a five-year 
contract. Last year she was selected, by 
a conglomeration of Hollywood press- 
agents, to be a “Baby Wampus Star.” 

Like most current Hollywood finds, 
Actress Cummings reached Hollywood via 
the Manhattan stage, where she was a 
dancer in the first Little Show and Linda 
Watkins’ understudy in June Moon. She 
learned to act by practicing in front of a 
mirror. One of the busiest novices in 
Hollywood, Constance Cummings appears 
in six current pictures: Night After Night, 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, Movie 
Crazy, Attorney for the Defense, The Big 
Timer, Behind the Mask. 








Three on a Match (Warner) possesses 
the ingenuity which cinemaddicts have 
come to expect from Authors Kubec Glas- 
mon and John Bright, but it lacks the 
conviction which was in their previous 
pictures (The Public Enemy, Smart 
Money, Blonde Crazy). Its story of 
three girls who go to school together and 
meet for lunch years later when one has 
graduated from an institution of reform, 
one from a seminary and one from a col- 
lege for typists, is somehow a little too 
pat to carry much weight. Even when 
Glasmon & Bright get down to the type of 
thing that has been their specialty—gang- 
ster talk and a good lively kidnapping— 
they sound more like their imitators than 
themselves. This is when the rich girl 
(Ann Dvorak) has divorced her husband 
(Warren William) to take up with a 
racketeer, and the divorced husband has 
married the girl from the reform school 
(Joan Blondell). The racketeer steals 
from its governess (Bette Davis) his 
mistress’s small son. This sets the stage 
for a climax with the police sirens that 
belong in every Glasmon-Bright produc- 
ion and for a suicide which is more im- 
plausible than tragic. 


——— 


The Old Dark House (Universal). 
The British are a chipper, extraverted 
people, given to good table manners, 
“God Save the King” and gobbling up 
puddings such as “bubble & squeak.” This 
is what most people suppose. It is there- 
fore sad to find that the most disastrous 
and morbid fantasy which has come gib- 
bering out of Hollywood this year, an 
angry mechanical wraith to scare children 
and terrify their elders, is essentially a 
British cinema. Its author is the jolly and 
companionable John Boynton Priestley, 
whose works are to be found in every 
drawing room which calls itself a parlor; 
its adapter is the glib Benn Levy, who 
usually specializes in Mayfair comedy; 
its dialogist is R. C. Sherriff, hitherto 
noted for his Journe y’s End. Its director 
is James Whale and its cast includes 
three of the ablest British actors who have 
so far emigrated to Hollywood: Charles 
Laughton, Raymond Massey, Boris 
Karloff. The U. S. citizen most impor- 
tantly involved in the proceedings is 
Pretty Gloria Stuart, a new ingenue from 
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FUL-VUE GLASSES 


The same girl, but dif- 
ferent glasses. At left, 
new-style Ful-Vue, with 
eye-revealing, stream- 
line, high side-bows. Be- 
low, old-style, down-hill 
side-bows, hiding the 
eves and obstructing side 
vision. 


“THEIR HIGH-UP SIDE-BOWS REVEAL EYES, GIVE FULL 


SIDEWAY VISION 


GUARD YOUR EYES 
LOOK YOUR BEST 


Ee... guess about your eyesight. 
Seven out of ten people need 
glasses, and you may be one of them. 
Isn’t it prudent to find out? 

This means a careful, 
thorough eyesight 
examination by an ¢ 
expert of training, 
experience and skill. 
With modern equipment, conditions can 
be detected which formerly were not 
recognized as causing disturbance. 

If you do need glasses, there’s only 
one way to make sure of getting the 
right type for your face. That is: Expert 
attention in selection and fitting. It 
makes a world of difference in your ap- 
pearance and your comfort. 

By all means.seek out the very best 


NEW FUL-VUE 


7) 





. MORE YOUTHFUL 


services obtainable in your community. 

Don’t skimp on eyesight! If you wear 
glasses which detract from your good 
looks—that’s skimping. If you are not 
wearing the best-looking glasses to be 
had—that’s skimp- 








ing. Most people 
agree that modern 
Ful-Vue glasses are 
the most becoming style. There are 
designs for men and women — with 
frames or rimless—in pink or white gold. 
For further suggestions, permit us to 
send you our new booklet, “What You 
Should Know About Your Glasses.” It 
costs nothing, may help you much. 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Southbridge, Mass. 88% " 


SEND FOR 


this important illustrated 
BOOKLET 





American Optical Company , Dept. T8, 
Southbridge, Mass. 

Without charge or obligation, please send me 
“What You Should Know About Your Glasses.”’ 


Name 
Address 


City - a 


I'he name of the man who fits my glasses is 
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era artim urcaeure 
manufactures near- 


ly 9.000 kinds and 


sizes of lamps. These 


Means 


GOOD 
LIGH | 


at low cost 


NFERIOR LAMPS are often to blame for 

poor light or increased lighting bills. Lamps 
that give all the light you pay for must be cor- 
rectly designed and accurately made. 

Edison Mazpa Lamps are that kind. They 


do not consume current wastefully. They do 


include lamps for 
every conceivable 


purpose nar from the 


tity grain-of-wheat 


hamp, ase din surgery, 


to the giant 10,000 
watt lamp designed 
for special theatrical 
not blacken or burn out before giving you full om 
lighting service. 

This mark & is on the end of every Edison 
Mazpa Lamp. It is the famous brand of a 
dependable manufacturer. It protects every 
penny you pay for lamps or current and 
assures you of good light at low cost. 

Buy a carton of Edison Mazpa Lamps to- 
day, for handy use when they are needed and 
to make sure you get all the light you pay for. Tice 


7 


ACTUAL 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ae 8} SIZE 


EDISON MAZDA cf 


that the lamp on which it is 





found has been correctly de 


for the purpose it is to serve 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC signed and accurately madi 











Pasadena, who gets very nearly frightened 
out of her wits. 

The story of The Old Dark House, as 
anyone can guess from the title, starts 
with three motorists ringing a musty door- 
bell in the hope of finding shelter from a 
thunderstorm. The door is opened by a 
butler (Boris Karloff) whose hair is un- 
brushed but whose face looks as though 
he had combed it with a threshing ma- 
chine. In the old dark house, the motor- 
ists (Raymond Massey, Gloria Stuart, 
Melvyn Douglas) are insulted by their 
hosts, a family of Femms who are living 
in seclusion to avoid being hanged for 
murder. While the Femms and their 
guests are dining on cold roast beef, 
boiled potatoes and stale bread, more 
motorists arrive, a Welsh millionaire 
(Charles Laughton) and his tricky mis- 
tress (Lillian Bond). The type of hospi- 
tality to be expected in an establishment 
of this sort reaches its peak when the 
butler, who is queer when sober and mad 
while drunk, gulps down a bottle of gin 
an.l opens the door of a room which con- 
tains a criminal lunatic who tries to cut 
off Melvyn Douglas’s head with a carving 
knife. Good shot: the criminal lunatic 
(Brember Wells) boasting that he knows 
more arson than anyone else in the world 
while he prepares to brighten up the old 
dark house by setting fire to it and its 
inhabitants. 


o- o~ 


Short of the Week 

Silly Symphonies, like Mickey Mouse, 
are an invention of Comic Artist Walt 
Disney, who at 31 gets about $400,000 a 
year from his ridiculous creations. Admir- 
ers of Silly Symphonies have lately been 
delighted to see that instead of using black 
& white line drawings as heretofore, Artist 
Disney is now making Silly Symphonies in 
color. Current release, King Neptune, is 
a bizarre romance in which a brown boat- 
load of pirates is punished in silly-syn- 
phonic fashion for molesting a collectior 
of sleek mermaids with green tails. Blue 
fish bombard the pirate boat with caviar 
which they spit out of their mouths like 
cannon balls; flying fish, improved to 
resemble airplanes, take off smoothly from 
the flat spinal cord of a good-humored 
whale; octopi wave their arms like the 
propeller-blades of autogiros and silver 
swordfish saw down one mast of the pi- 
rates’ boat. Finally Neptune causes 4 
storm by stirring the water with one hand 
thus sinking the pirates’ boat which he 
uses for an arm chair when it reaches the 
bottom of his pale green, comfortable 
ocean. 

Contracts for releasing Silly Sym 
phonies changed hands last March, from 
Columbia to United Artists. One reason 
Artist Disney decided to try using colot 
was to distinguish United Artists’ Sym- 
phonies from the old ones. Colored Sym- 
phonies cost about $6,000 extra each to 
produce. So far they have been so well 
received that Artist Disney will color the 
remaining eight of this year’s 13 sy™ 
phonies. 

If colored Silly Symphonies are an ul 
qualified success, a colored Mickey Mouse 
will appear next year. Artist Disney has 
not yet decided whether to make his 
famed rodent a white mouse with red eyes 
or black to match his character. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


The Boston American received, pub- 
lished this letter: 
“T never heard of any proposal that I 


should be president of New York Uni- | 


versity until I received your wire. 

“If your newspaper men would state 
each time that my name is proposed for 
some position that there is no foundation 
for the report you would always be right, 
and it would save me no end of trouble 
and correspondence. 


“Calvin Coolidge” 





— -e 


Betty Gow, nurse of the late Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh Jr., returned from 
Glasgow to become nurse of recently- 
christened Jon Morrow Lindbergh, aged 
25 mo. 

Said Secretary of War Patrick Jay 
Hurley in Kansas City, after averaging 
3,000 mi. a week in four weeks of cam- 
paign touring by air: “The only real dan- 
ger I has: seen so far in flying is to drive 
into the city from the airport by motor 
car. I was scared to death the other day 
when a car carrying me into Chicago 
skidded and turned completely around.” 


_ ° 


A fourth operation restored sight to 
Sir James George Frazer, 78, famed 
British anthropologist, author of The Gol- 
den Bough. 








<* 


Overfatigued by preparations for the 
production of his play The Dark Hours, 
Donald Robert Perry (Don) Marquis, 
54, was stricken totally blind in Manhat- 
tan’s Players Club, after three days was 
sufficiently recovered to be able to distin- 
guish colors, 


Gleefully The New Yorker revealed that 
New York City’s Department of Taxes & 
Assessments had sent notice of a $15,000 
personal property assessment to Eustace 
Tilley, name of the magazine’s genteel 
symbolic figure in topper and cutaway, 
which the editors keep listed in Manhat- 
tan’s telephone directory “as a jape and a 
convenience.” Deputy George W. Adee 
of the Department’s Manhattan office ad- 
mitted the personal tax list is compiled 
Irom the telephone book, Blue Book, So- 
cial Register, etc., etc. Said he: “We take 
whoever we think is a good prospect.” 


Thomas Hitchcock Jr., only remaining 
10-goal player in polo, named an all-time 
polo team, “based only on players I have 
seen”; No. 1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Capt. 
Leslie Cheape; No. 3, Capt. C. T. 
(“Pat”) Roark; back, Devereux Mil- 


burn. Said he: “Pedley is the greatest | 


one of them all.” None of these players 
was present last week in Buenos Aires for 
the Argentine open championship, where 
ateam from Meadow Brook last week got 
into. the semifinalsk—Michael Phipps, 
Winston Guest, Elmer Boeseke, Wil- 


Post. Between chukkers of one | 
game, peons had to sweep hordes of lo- | 


custs off the field. 





| 











The best advertisement for life insurance was never written. 


... It was lived (and is still being lived) on a quiet, tree-lined 
street of a small Pennsylvania city. 

Ten of the many beautiful homes on this street are occupied 
by widowed mothers and their children. The running expenses 
for these ten homes are cared for by Equitable monthly checks. 
Had it not been for the farsighted devotion of ten husbands and 
the services of The Equitable, these families would not be able 
to remain in such comfortable homes, or to maintain their ac- 
customed standards of living. 

These ten families constitute a ten-fold demonstration of the 
wisdom of adequate insurance protection. They should cause 
every husband and every father to 
pause and ask himself: “Would my 
family be so fortunately situated?” THE EQUITAB LE 
The Equitable’s Family Income 
Plan is providing for thousands of FAOR «= FOSt 


families similar to the ten above. LIFE ASSURANCE 
Investigate this plan. It offers 


double protection— it protects your SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 
family and protects you 
—for it may also be > SOCI ETY 


used to provide a re- AAG MUTUAL— COOPERATIVE 
tirement income for : 






your own future days 
of leisure. 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 7 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me information about The Equitable family income plan. 
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Ease that sore spot 
and SLEEP 





“A little Sloan’s will soon put an end 
to that twitching pain.” 
es peeighion Ive hardly slept since this 


last damp spell started.” 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


— stiff joints 


Don’t let pain keep you awake during 
damp weather. Warm those stiff sore 
joints with Sloan’s—and you'll sleep 
soundly. For Sloan’s rushes fresh blood 


to the sore spot, kills pain, relaxes stiff- | 


ness. No rubbing is needed with Sloan’s 
— simply pat it on. Gives the quickest re- 
lief in the world ... and costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
| used by 133 Nations 
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70 of all. ACUTE INDIGESTION 
O strikes late at NIGHT (when drug 
stores are closed). Be safe—be ready with 
Bell-ans. Six Bell-ans, Hot water, Sure 
Relief. 25¢ and 75¢ at alt’ drug stores. 


BELL-ANS \s 


i= 
FOR INDIGESTION Hot water 











For Quick Reference - 


rely on Webster's Collegiate. 106,000 Vocabulary 
terms; dictionary of Biography; Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation; the use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. ; 
foreign phrases. 1.268 pages. 1,700 illustrations. 


WEBSTER'S COLLEGIAT 


FOURTH EDITION—NEW LOW PRICES 


The Best Abridged Dictionary. Thin- 
Paper Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabri- 
koid, $5.00; Leather, $7.00. At your 
bookseller or from the publishers. 
Write for free booklet of interest- 
ing questions and answers—12 
entertaining quizzes. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
226 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 



















| rican trip), 








| his tongue, 


Day before his 82nd birthday in Ridge- 
field, Conn., Dr. William Stephen Rains- 
ford, oldtime (1882-1906) rector of Man- 
hattan’s St. George’s Church (the elder 
J. P. Morgan’s) lifelong big-game hunter 
(he arranged Theodore Roosevelt’s Af- 
went pheasant hunting, fell 
off a wall, bruised his leg severely. Com- 
plained he: “To think that I should get 
laid up hunting pheasants when I’ve shot 
22 lions without getting a scratch or a 
bump.” 





James Simpson, chairman of the “In- 
sull” operating companies (Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Public Service Co. of Northern 


| Illinois), presented to the Emergency Wel- 
| fare Fund the 

the date he took office (June 6) through 
| Dec. 31. 


salary he will receive from 


Amount: $98,587.70. 





MUSIC 


5. 0.5. 

Early last August an S. O. S. call was 
sent out through Minneapolis and over the 
way to St. Paul. The proud Minneapolis 
Symphony was in distress. It would go 
on the rocks unless a new guarantee fund 
could be promptly raised. 

The Junior Association of Commerce 
undertook to salvage the Symphony. It 
relayed the S. O. S. (“Save Our Sym- 
phony”) into schools,  office-buildings, 
homes. Doctors, lawyers, merchants and 
insurance-men organized committees to 
ask for anything from $1 up. One A. K. 
Johnson, truck-farmer, drove 17 miles 
from Wayzata with his dollar. Bands pa- 
raded the loop daily. 

Last week $106,000 had been raised, 
$64,000 less than last year. Operating ex- 
penses run to over $200,000 but this year 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott, the Orchestra’s man- 
ageress, counts on ticket sales to make up 
the difference. She hopes for big things 
from Eugene Ormandy, the youthful, en- 
thusiastic conductor who was called to 





| Minneapolis suddenly last year vice ailing 


Belgian Henri Verbrugghen (Time, Nov. 
16, 1931). Last week the despaired-of sea- 
son opened with a concert at the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota’s Northrop Audi- 
torium. It was an occasion for cham- 
pagne. Pretty, sparkling Lily Pons ap- 


peared as soloist. 


Free & Temperamental Man 
Last winter when few European artists 


| could make a go of a U. S. début, Vicente 


| Escudero, a bold-eyed Spanish gypsy, 
sauntered one evening on to the stage of 
a Manhattan theatre and proceeded to 
dance as he had danced many times in the 
streets and cafés of Spain. There was 
nothing ingratiating about Escudero’s per- 
formance that evening. He strutted about 
like a cock in smart, skin-tight costumes 
which Artist Pablo Picasso had designed 
for him. He did amazing footwork to a 
dozen complicated rhythms. He conversed 
with his castanets, brutally, insolently, in- 
sinuatingly. He swelled out his chest and 
shot meaningful glances at his partners, 
Carmela and Carmita. He clucked with 
sniffed with his nose, even 


snapped a finger-nail accompaniment to 
one of his dances. 

Thirteen sold-out houses in Manhattan 
alone followed Escudero’s début recital, 
Michael E. Paterno, rich realtor, paid him 
$1,000 for dancing three minutes at a 
private party. Month ago Escudero re- 
turned to the U. S. to follow up last win- 
ter’s success. After another Manhattan 
recital, he set out last week on a trans- 
continental tour which should make him 
$50,000.* 

Fifty thousand dollars means 600,000 
pesetas to Vicente Escudero—a fabulous 
amount to one who was born in a gypsy 
wagon, helped his parents peddle laces and 
thread, clicked out his first dancing steps 
on manhole tops. In his early days Escu- 
dero’s tricks were not confined to his 
dancing. He rarely had money to pay 











Acme 
VICENTE EscupEero & PARTNERS 
At sea, he is miserable. 


his hotel bills, so he would throw his mat- 
tress out the window before the proprietor 
was up in the morning, jump for it and dis- 
appear. He was arrested once at a bull- 
fight for squeezing the juice of an orange 
at a fellow spectator who held his um- 
brella in the way. He still cannot resist 
frightening women by suddenly snorting at 
them like a horse. 

But not even the prospect of making 
600,000 pesetas can quell the mortal dread 
of the sea which Escudero shares with 
many another gypsy (Trme, Jan. 25). 
For him the ocean and all water, he says, 
is hell. He spent his six days aboard the 
Aquitania this autumn lying in his cabin 
in a pair of red silk pyjamas, trembling 
lest he should die and be thrown over- 
board for fish to devour. Ashore he soon 
becomes the soul of assurance again. He 
wears grey flannel shirts for formal and 
informal occasions, usually with a tie he 
has crocheted himself. But last winter in 
Washington he went to a reception at the 
Spanish Embassy in a fl innel shirt and no 
tie. “There you have me,” he said after- 
ward to a New York Herald Tribune tt- 
porter, “the free and temperamental man. 


*On his way West last week Escudero danced 
in Cleveland, Ripon, Wis., Milwaukee. He wil 
give 55 performances, working his way back 
East for Christmas, then South and into Mexico. 


—— 
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Football 

Arriving in Pittsburgh for the most im- 
portant game of the week, Notre Dame’s 
Coach Heartly (‘“‘Hunk’’) Anderson gave a 
satisfied sniff. Reporters asked him why. 
Said Coach Anderson: “The weather .. . 
it’s nice, and that’s all we ask.” Nice 
weather was all that Notre Dame got. A 
crowd of 65.000, biggest of the week, 
watching two undefeated teams each with 
a chance for the championship of the 
U. S., saw the most surprising upset of 
the season so far, Pitt 12, Notre Dame o. 

Pitt’s two touchdowns came in two 
minutes, early in the last quarter. This 
was after the seasoned Notre Dame team. 
which had scored a point a minute against 
its first three opponents. had spent the 
early part of the game throwing ineffectual 
passes and trying to find an alignment of 
backs that could gain consistently on the 
ground. A Notre Dame punt went to 
Pitt’s 26-yd. line. Left Halfback Warren 
Heller carried the ball 8 yd. around end. 
Right Halfback Mike Sebastian went 
through tackle for six more. Fullback Izzy 
Weinstock punched 15 yd. through a gap 
in the left side of the Notre Dame line. 
On the next play, Sebastian faked a pass. 
cut for the west sidelines, reversed his 
field, scampered 45 yd. for a touchdown 
Pitt kicked off. Koken dropped back to 
try a pass for Notre Dame. Dailey. 165- 
lb. Pittsburgh end. caught it on Notre 
Dame’s 17-yd. line and dodged through 
dazzled and disorganized opposition till he 
reached the end-zone. It was the first 
beating that Pitt has given Notre Dame in 
a six-year rivalry. It caused this year’s 
Pitt team to be compared to the Pitt team 
of 1916, which averaged a point every two 
minutes through a whole season. 


Ignorant bookmakers offered to bet 40 
to 1 that Michigan, Western Conference 
leader, would beat Princeton at Ann 
Arbor. Princeton recovered a fumble on 
Michigan’s 16-yd. line and turned it into 
a touchdown in the second quarter; Mich- 
igan’s only score in the half was a safety 
when Bales was tackled in his end-zone. 
After the half, Michigan’s defense tight- 
ened. Michigan’s centre, Bernard, fell on 
a rolling ball for one touchdown and 
lantern-jawed Harry Newman completed 
his only pass of the game for another. 
Michigan 14, Princeton 7. 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles which started to play Conference 
football in 1928. played it without brilliant 
success until this season. Against Oregon, 
three weeks ago, the last play of the game 
was a 75-yd. run for a touchdown which 
won for U. C. L. A., 12 to 7. Against 
Stanford last week, Verdi Boyer, Cali- 
lornia reserve guard, blocked two punts 
that brought two touchdowns that gave 
Stanford its second thrashing in two 
weeks, 13 to 6, before a crowd of 55,000 
at Los Angeles. 

Last fortnight Tulane’s Captain Felts 
was ruled ineligible because he played pro- 
fessional baseball before going to college. 
Last. week there were rumors that Ten- 








Building owners and taxpayers 
can save millions this winter 
—by learning about 


TRUE MODULATION 


Unless you're a heating engineer, you probably don’t know what 


“true modulation” means. And you probably won’t be interested in 


knowing how it is accomplished, technically! 


But this much is important to every reader of this magazine, and 


its knowledge will bring to American building owners and tax pay- 


ers a fuel saving of millions: 


A truly modulated automatic control of heating, ventilating, 
and air conditioning has been the goal of heating engineers 
for half a century. It has been attained, practically, for 
the first time by Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers in their 
perfected Modutrol System of heat and ventilation control. 


What is true modulation? Absolute uni- 
formity of temperatureatalltimes. A mod- 
ulated control of steam or air, or both, 
that admits to the room or space to be 
heated, minute by minute, justtheamount 
necessary to preserve the desired uni- 
formity of temperature. 

W here is it needed? Most frequently in 
large multiple-tenant buildings or apart- 
ments; public buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals; in many industrial processes. 
Wherever air conditioning or ventilating 
is employed, true modulation is abso- 
lutely essential. 


PAST HISTORY 


In the past many ingenious systems have 
provided modulated heat control theo- 


retically, but practically have delivered 
only alternate periods of underheating 
and overheating. Not until Minneapolis- 
Honeywell perfected positive electrical 
modulation in the Modutrol System has 
the ideal of heating engineers been 
attained and proven in thousands of 
actual installations. 


If you have anything whatever to do 
with the ownership or operation of pub- 
lic, office, apartment or commercial build- 
ings, or if you are a manufacturer using 
industrial processes, call the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineer and let him show 
you in black and white the performance 
records of True Modulation, and the low 
cost way to translate that performance 
into fuel saving and comfort for you. 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL 
MODUTROL SYSTEMS 


For Heating, Ventilating, Industrial Processes, Air Conditioning 


MINNEAPOLIS-I TONEY WELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal. Export: 801 Second Avenue, New York City 
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“Save Time.” “Make more carbon 1 a 
ies.” But don’t blame your secretary for 


blurred figures, muddled words. HEN- 
TRACKS and makeshift second sheets 
go hand in hand. 

Why not save time efficiently? Give 
her Sea Foam Bond—a paper especially 
designed for carbon copy use—to make 
14 copies at one typing. 

Save filing space with this shin paper. 
Save waste with this tough paper that 
stands erasures and busy handling. Save 
tempers, with its 7 bright colors for quick 
identification. 


Ask your dealer for Sea Foam Bond, 
or send the coupon for free test package. 


THE BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY, 
Brownville, N. Y. 


Look for this mork in each Seo Foom Bond sheet 


pean Bono 


© 


THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
7 


1000 or 500 sheets 
in the Green and 
Blue box! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


ewe mee 
Brownville Paper Co., 

24 Bridge St., Brownville, N.Y. 
Prove it to me— with samples. 
No obligation. 








nessee’s bow-legged halfbreed Indian Half- 
back Beattie Feathers had played more 
baseball last summer than Southern Con- 
ference rules allow. Against Duke, 
Feathers scored both the touchdowns 
which, with Wynn’s field goal to. break a 
tie in the last three minutes, kept Ten- 
nessee’s record intact, 16 to 13. 


Dartmouth has played Yale off & on 
for 48 years without winning once, but 
this year there seemed to be a chance. In 
four starts, Yale had not won a game. In 
the Yale Bowl, where the jinx against 
Dartmouth is strongest, Yale squeaked 
through on Callan’s touchdown, 6 to o. 


Infuriated to find that a jeer popular 


| in the Midwest—‘Pooh-pooh-Purdue’”— 


had reached Manhattan, Purdue gave 
N. Y. U. its most thorough drubbing since 
1924, 34 to g. 


Navy’s Hawaiian-Chinese Halfback 
Gordon Chung-hoon, who learned to punt 
barefooted, twice kicked out of danger 
inside Navy’s 5-yd. line. Twice he got no 
chance, when Penn was scoring the touch- 
downs that won, 14 to o. 


Martial music by 18 bands pleased and 
excited Nashville’s biggest football crowd 
(25,000) while Dixie Roberts ran for one 
Vanderbjlt touchdown and passed for the 


other that beat Georgia Tech, 12 to o. 


At Minneapolis, Northwestern’s Right 
Halfback Pug Rentner ran into Minne- 
sota’s Left Halfback Pug Lund, who 
passed to Tenner for a touchdown, 7 to o. 


Colgate, with a good chance to be the 
East’s only undefeated, untied team this 
year, took its sixth game in a row, from 
Penn State, 31 to o. 


Against Chicago, which was beginning 
to believe it had a chance for the Big Ten 
championship, Illinois won its first con- 


ference game since 1930, 13 to 7. 
“ ‘ 


With two minutes to play and the score 
tied, Auburn’s Captain Jimmie Hitchcock 
threw a pass to Allen Rogers who ran 66 
yd. for the touchdown that finished Missis- 
sippi, 14 to 7. 


Biggest score in a week-end of minor 
games on the Pacific Coast was Cali- 
fornia’s 38 to o, against Nevada. 

o ? 


In a dull, well-played game between Co- 
lumbia and Cornell, there were two excit- 
ing moments: one when Montgomery, 
fresh at the start of the game, shot a 30- 

| yd. pass to Matal, who carried it for a 
| touchdown; and one when Montgomery, 
with an injured leg, was sent back in the 
last quarter to kick out of danger from 
behind Columbia’s goal-line. The kick 
traveled 68 yd., kept Columbia’s 6-to-o 
lead safe till the game was over. 


| 


Brown, fresh from beating Yale, rattled 
| off two long touchdown marches against 
| Harvard, 14 to o, caused Providence jour- 
nalists to dig up a joke they had not used 
since 1926, about the old brown jugger- 
naut. 





Reh GEES 


Colyumist 


“If you sing a song, dance a bit or 
write a book, keep your feet on the ground. 
Too many of us in the ministry talk over 
our audiences.” That was Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton’s thought when, three weeks ago, 
he began to syndicate a daily 500-word 
religious talk called “Everyday Religion,” 
first feature of note since Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Parkes Cadman went into pious ,col- 
yumny. Famed liberal preacher, now co- 
rector of St. James’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church in downtown Philadelphia, Dr. 
Newton had been solicited by General 
Manager Monte Bourjaily of United 
Feature Syndicate, who had heard of him 
from Editorial Director Malcolm W. 
Bingay of the Detroit Free Press. 

Dr. Newton had written many a little 
piece for church papers but he wished to 








Keystone 
Dr. JoseEpH Fort Newton 
He syndicated the stuff of life. 


know the mood of the average non- 
religious editor. He wrote a dozen 
samples, sent them around for criticism, 
told the editors to be “ruthless.” Aware 
that religious writers are often verbose, 
given to clichéd sectarianism and stale 
prettiness, most of the editors were pleased 
to the point of enthusiasm. Editor Ed- 
ward T. Leech of the Pittsburgh Press, 
“strongly impressed,” could find no 
criticism to make. Editor Bingay pre- 
dicted that Dr. Newton would gain an 
even bigger following in his field than 
Walter Lippmann (New York Herald 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, et al.) in 
politics. 

Born 54 years ago in Decatur, Tex., 
Joseph Fort Newton was brought up a 
Baptist. At Louisville’s Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, he rebelled against 
the dogma that there had been an un- 
broken line of Baptists from apostolic 
times to the present. The Seminarys 
president, Dr. William Heth Whitsitt also 
rebelled and was deemed a heretic. Stu- 
dent Newton spent one more year as 4 
Baptist, then became an independent. In 


| 
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1916 he was called to the famed City 
Temple (“Cathedral of Non-Conformity”’) 
in London. In three years he went 
through 28 air raids, preached many a 
forthright liberal sermon, once conducted 
a funeral for 500 British soldiers. 

Back in New York, Dr. Newton became 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity which he gave up in 1925 because of 
the “arid liberalism” of Manhattan 
theology. He went over to the Episcopal 
Church which he called, in the words of 
Phillips Brooks, “the roomiest church in 
Christendom.” Dr. Newton needed room. 
Burly, round-faced, sharp-eyed, a fluent 
preacher, he had brought with him poetic 
mysticism without losing any of his old- 
time Baptist zeal. An authority on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, he read 2,000 works before 
writing Lincoln and Herndon. For Mc- 
Call’s Magazine he now edits a column of 
sermons-of-the-month. 

By last week Dr. Newton’s “Everyday 
Religion” was running in nine Midwestern 
and Southern newspapers. ‘‘Everyday Re- 
ligion,” explained Dr. Newton in his first 
piece, “is dedicated to take the stuff of 
life and find out how it can be fashioned 
into shapes of beauty and power and 
es... 

‘A Newton paragraph on Living with 
Ourselves: “‘It is a fine art of life to know 
how to do it. Few of us have mastered 
the art, hence we are afraid. We shun 
loneliness; we do not know the secret of 
solitude—a very different thing. First, we 
must face the facts, especially the things 
that make us hateful to ourselves and 
others, and deal with them. . . .” 


0’Connell Crash 

Daniel O’Connell (1775-1847), called 
“the Liberator” of Catholic Ireland, was a 
stalwart debater in the British House of 
Commons, a fine upstanding. leader of the 
poor and oppressed Irish. After his death 
the name O’Connell was one for any 
Roman Catholic to revere. Would not an 
investment banking house named Daniel 
O'Connell & Co. sound safe? It did until 
this year. 

Daniel O'Connell, at No. 580 Fifth 
Avenue in Manhattan, offered 10% on in- 
vestments, 4% interest on all securities 
deposited as collateral. Many a U. S. 
Catholic priest, college and diocese did 
business with him. There began to seem 
something wrong last March, when the 
diocese of Buffalo received no reply to let- 
ters asking that certain bonds be sold or 
returned. Police investigation revealed 
that Banker O'Connell was missing. Dis- 
covered in California, he was indicted for 
grand larceny, accused of absconding with 
$500,000. Pleading guilty to one count, 
he was freed under $25,000 bail, with trial 
set tor this week. Meanwhile last week 
the bankruptcy schedules filed by Daniel 
O'Connell Co. Inc. revealed that the Cath- 
olic clergy had lost more than $1,000,000 
through their investments. The Bishop of 
Springfield, Mass. was listed as an unse- 
cured creditor for $460,000, and as the 
maker of notes for $735,000. Denis Car- 
dinal Dougherty, Philadelphia’s arch- 
bishop, was listed for $25,000. Other 
creditors included the bishops of Scranton, 
Harrisburg, Trenton, and Actor Hal 
Skelly. The diocese of Buffalo, first to 
bring suit, breathed easier to find it would 
recover all its $30,000 in bonds. 
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fits in a desk drawer 


ERE is a new listing and adding machine worthy of the famous 

name Remington...so small it takes less desk space than an ordi- 
nary letterhead. You carry it in one hand from one department to the 
other; if necessary from office to home. 


Just look et these features: 


1. Weighs only 11 pounds. 6. Visible adding dials. 

2. Fits in a desk drawer. 7. Speedy 10-key keyboard. 

3. Lists and adds. 8. Convenient correction key. 
4. Simplified multiplication. 9. Light, fast handle pull. 

5 


. Capacity up to $10,000,000.00. 10. Automatic ribbon reverse. 


A masterpiece of mechanical excellence 


Just the machine you’ ve been waiting for. . . ideal for the small business, 
the traveling auditor, the professional man, the large business where ma- 
chines are needed on many desks. See it; compare for yourself. Phone our 
office today. (Consult classified directory in your local telephone book) . 


New Remington Portable 
Adding Machine 


Accounting Machine Division... Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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SELL YOURSELF 








Tonight when you talk of the home—what it needs and what 
you can afford to buy—bring up the question of heating. 
Without anyone to hurry or press you, take up each of the 
advantages which go with automatic heat and see what it 
would mean in the case of your own family. 


Consider the time and energy that would be saved by not 
having to stoke a furnace. Think of the comfort of being able 
to maintain an even, healthy range of house temperature by 
merely setting a thermostat. Reckon in the greater ease of 
keeping the house and furnishings clean... and don’t forget 
that with automatic heat your cellar can easily be made into 
an attractive playroom or workshop. 


At today’s prices a standard automatic heating installation 
is an investment which adds to the value of your house. You 


may wisely buy now, for cash, or on the time payment plan 
if you prefer to spread the outlay over a convenient period. 


There are dealers in your community who will gladly offer 
deferred terms to responsible purchasers. Leading mer- 
chants everywhere use C.I.T. Financing Service to equip 
themselves to sell on terms without the least burden on 
their organization or their working capital. Automatic 
heating and many other types of standard equipment 
are financed through the C.1.T. Corporation. When you 
place your order ask for C.1.T. Financing Service, which 
is available through a Local Office in your territory. 





% 


(ovMERCIAL ]ovestwent rust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York 


Subsidiary Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York ~ Chicago ~ San Francisco 
Toronto, Canada ~ Also Completely Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $80,000,000 


AN KE RS T O iInDBUS TRY EVERYWHERE 
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Automatic Heat 
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Commodities Downward 


Throughout the U. S. wheatlands last 
week farmers stared dismally at the figures 
chalked on the blackboards of rural grain 
elevators. In Montana 12¢ was offered 
for a bushel of wheat, in Kansas 20¢, in 
Nebraska 18¢, in Texas, 30¢. Farmers 
who thought that they had. seen the worst 
possible prices last summer received new 
jolts daily. 

Wheat prices at elevators are governed 
by the closing prices in the Chicago pit, 
the difference being accounted for by 
transportation and insurance charges. 
Last week the price was hovering around 
49¢ before it slipped to 47}¢, then plunged 
to 433¢. Statisticians burrowed into their 
records and announced that the price was 
the lowest recorded since 1852, four years 
after the Board of Trade was founded. 
Viewing the estimated North American 
surplus of 700,000,000 bu., economists 
predicted still lower prices. Where once 
$1 wheat was a bogey, 40¢ wheat seemed 
now a plain probability. 

Farmers were inclined to blame much 
of the drop on the fact that last week 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde suspended 
the rule on grain futures trading which re- 
quired that all individual trades of over 
500,000 bu. be reported. Shortsellers, 
claimed farmers. were thus given free rein. 
But in grain circles it felt that the drop 
was due to the withdrawal of bullish 
speculators from the market when it be- 
came plain that U. S. wheat, long buoyed 
above world prices by the Farm Board, 
was seeking a level which would make ex- 
ports possible. Although the Farm Board 
has been out of the market since June 
1931 its huge wheat holdings, estimated 
at 28,000,000 bu., and the prohibitive 
U. S. wheat tariff, have created an arti- 
ficially high price for U. S. wheat. This 
year’s U. S. crop of 712,000,000 is smaller 
than the average but enough to crush the 
U.S. market unless some of it can be ex- 
ported. Exports can be arranged when 
Liverpool prices are about 12¢ above Chi- 
cago. A few months ago the difference 
was only 1¢ but last week’s break widened 
the gap to 8¢ and the U. S. seemed within 
striking distance of competition with 
Canada, Australia and the Argentine for 
the markets of Europe. 

Together with the Pit’s slump, wheat 
tumbled in Winnipeg. Canadian prices 
have long been pegged at around soc, a 
price which because of the depreciation 
in the Canadian dollar gives Canadian 
wheat an advantage in the world mar- 
kets. Last week when the slump in Chi- 
cago narrowed the margin of advantage 
the Winnipeg peg was pulled. In a short 
time December wheat was selling at 473¢ 
in Canadian currency, giving it a 23¢ ad- 
vantage over U. S. wheat. How this ad- 
vantage works is seen in the September 
export figures. During the month Canada 
exported 28,607,000 bu., a 69.9% gain 
Irom a year ago while the U. S. ex- 
ported 2.642.000 bu., a 77.5% drop. Com- 
petition in the export market will soon be 
Increased when the new crops come in in 
Australia and the Argentine. 

Other crops suffered with wheat. Corn 
sold .down to a new low of 237¢. In 


some sections this makes corn cheaper 
than coal. In Nebraska, the Colfax 
County Commissioners last week decided 
to buy corn at $8 a ton for the court 
house and rural schools rather than coal 
at $12 a ton. Cheap corn is an incentive 
to raise hogs. Last week hog prices had 
slumped to an average of $3.30, only 15¢ 
above the summer’s low from which hogs 
rose to $5.00, ushering in a general rise in 
commodities and stocks (Tre, July 11). 
Cotton rose during the week. At last 
week’s price of 6.30¢ cotton remained 
safely entrenched above the summer's 5¢ 
low. Most other farm commodities re- 
mained quiet, only slightly lower. 
Petroleum, copper and silver were the 
biggest movers among mineral commodi- 
ties. The average of petroleum prices 
last week was up 2.4¢ to $1.01 a bbl., a 
gain of 15.7¢ from 1931. The refinery 
average of gasoline prices was up from 
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HicKMAN PRICE 


Hail, cutworms and creditors caught him. 
(See col. 3) 


4.68¢ to 5¢. Although the Texas pro- 
ration regulations were declared invalid 
last week most oilmen felt that Texas 
producers want proration, that new regu- 
lations will be issued before production 
can get out of control. Carl Estes, edi- 
tor of the Tyler Morning Telegraph and 
Courier-Times, urged oilmen to defend 
proration with shotguns, said that if any 
company tried to take advantage of the 
invalidation of the regulations, “we will 
fight them from Hell to Mog River.” 
Copper kept slipping and some sales were 
made at 5}¢ against the rally-high of 6} ¢. 
Coppermen feel there is little chance of 
the international pact being renewed Jan. 
1 but there will soon be an international 
conference in Manhattan with Belgium 
sending the inseparable Messrs. Camille 
Gutt and Fernand Pisart. Trading in sil- 
ver has averaged about 800.000 oz. a day 
on the National Metal Exchange. One 
day last week it soared to over 6,000,000 
oz. and there were excited tales of Chinese 
buying. The net result was that silver 


rose to 27.68¢ an ounce, up 74. 


At all-time lows last week was the 
money market. On the Stock Exchange 
call money remained pegged at 1%. Time 
loans (60 days) went begging at 4% 
against 34% a year ago. 
aon) 
Big Farmer Broke 

The biggest wheat raiser in Texas and 
one of the biggest in the U. S. called his 
creditors together two months ago and 
told them he was broke. Last week a 
rural hardware store to which he owed 
$600 petitioned him into receivership. 

The farmer was Hickman Price. Four 
years ago he gave up a $50,000-a-year job 
with Fox Film Corp. to raise wheat on an 
industrial scale. His new neighbors in 
the Texas Panhandle chortled at the idea. 
But in 1931 they came from miles around 
to see the Price Plant in full blast (Trae, 
July 27, 1931). If they laughed then it 
was because of his vast, Bunyanesque 
scale of operations. Out in the field he 
had 25 silver-painted combines and 50 
tractors, working day & night. Caravans 
of trucks lumbered to market with his 
wheat. Five messengers on motorcycles 
wove through the dust of three big Texas 
counties bearing messages for his field 
foremen, his mechanics, his trouble- 
spotters. When harvest was over that 
year and the 22,000 acres of Hickman 
Price’s land lay in stubble, he had raised a 
half-million bushels of wheat and_har- 
vested most of it. 

This year bad luck dogged him from 
the first seeding. In March a biting frost 
swept through the Panhandle, nipped his 
young sprouts. Then came fierce storms 
which pelted his fields with hail, knocking 
the kernels from their soft sheaves. Cut- 
worms invaded his empire, devouring life- 
giving roots. Long, hot, cloudless weeks 
baked his rich soil until surviving stalks 
of wheat withered and died. When har- 
vest time came most of his silver com- 
bines and tractors remained in his sheds. 
Only 3,000 acres had a crop worth reap- 
ing. They yielded but 11 bu. per acre. 

Because most farmers resent being told 
things can be done in a better way, they 
resent large-scale farming. Because 
Hickman Price was an Easterner and no 
farmer, the resentment was increased. 
Newspapers in the West headlined the 
story of the Eastern industrialist’s woes. 

Proponents of industrialized farming 
saw little significance in Hickman Price’s 
receivership. They pointed out that it 
was weather, not prices which ruined him. 
They feel that with fair conditions and, 
perhaps, more operating experience, Hick- 
man Price could have raised wheat cheap- 
ly enough to weather even last week’s low 
prices (see above). They see a lesson in 
the fact that he failed to diversify his 
crops. Such large-scale farmers as Mon- 
tana’s Thomas Donald Campbell believe 
that farm corporations of the future must 
own land in three or more parts of the 
U. S. to insure themselves against failure 
because of rust in Nebraska, rain in Al- 
berta, drought in Kansas or hail in Texas. 








Iwasaki Ships 

Swept from the seas by Depression. 
nearly one-half the world’s ships ride 
at anchor, rust-streaked and_ divgy. 
Dwindling water-borne commerce has 
forced the great shinning lines to lay up 
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Stop Branch 


House Losses 
BY USING 


A.W. A. 
WAREHOUSES 


\ 





ERE’S sound advice for manufac- 

turers whose shrinking sales volume 
has caused branch house losses. Close 
your branches, and use A. W. A. 
Warehouses instead! You can have 
all the advantages of expert branch house 
organization—yet confine your expenses 
to the actual volume of goods moving! 


A. W. A. Warehouses, located in 189 
principal American cities, will store and 
handle your goods just as your own branch 
warehouses would do. All the usual 
warehouse functions—storage, repacking, 
rebilling, car loading and trucking—will 
be performed by experienced help. Your 
sales agency will be reiieved of the re- 
sponsibility of supervision over clerical 
and laboring help... permitting your 
branch manager and his sales staff to con- 
centrate on their proper duty—se/ling 
your goods! 


You have no lease, no labor pay-roll, 
no expenses beyond those of handling 
goods which actually move! Your costs 
are based on the number of units of your 
goods that are handled. You pay on a 
*““piece work basis’? for goods actually 
stored or distributed. Such flexibility in 
controlling costs enables you to make 
important savings; and relieves you from 
the enormous cost of a fixed, inflexible 


branch house overhead. 


Full details of the A.W. A. Plan of 
Distribution are contained in our 32-page 
booklet, sent free on request. Write 
today for your copy. 





AMERICAN 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


2038 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





ships, slash services, co-operate with tradi- 
tional rivals in eliminating duplicate runs. 
When these economies failed to shore up 
crumbling merchant marines, pride and 
profit have dictated mergers. North Ger- 
man Lloyd and MHamburg-American 
signed a 50-year pact partitioning their 
North Atlantic trade. In his Fascist forge 
Benito Mussolini hammered three big 
Italian firms into the Italia Line, cocky 
owner of the new S. S. Rex and S. S. Conte 
di Savoia. Roosevelt-Dollar-Dawson in- 
terests combined to take over tottering 
U.S. Lines. Japan’s two largest shipping 
companies, Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan 
Mail Steamship Co.) and Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha (Osaka Mercantile Steamship Co.) 
last year agreed to divide some of their 
far-flung traffic. Last week it was re- 
ported that officials of these two big lines 
were negotiating an actual consolidation. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha is a big if not 
rich province in the business empire of 
the Iwasaki, Japan’s No. 2 industrial 
family. Under the family trade name, 
Mitsubishi (“Three Diamonds,” derived 
frem their crest), they own steel works, 
shipbuilding plants, chemical, electrical 
equipment and airplane factories, banks, 
insurance companies, trading companies, 
urban real estate. As industrial pioneers 
they rank ahead of the omnipotent house 
of Mitsui, Japan’s No. 1 family. But un- 
like the ancient house of Mitsui, the 
Iwasaki fortune dates only from Japan’s 
first industrial stirrings 60 years ago. And 
unlike the Mitsui family the Iwasaki 
scions are active executives. The two 
barons who head the two branches of the 
family last year paid the highest income 
taxes in Japan. Though family-controlled, 
N. Y. K. is never listed as a Mitsubishi 
enterprise. 

When the two big lines reached a work- 
ing agreement last year, N. Y. K. pur- 
chased a minority interest in O. S. K. 
from the controlling group of Osaka busi- 
nessmen, thereby assuming the dominant 
position. O. S. K. is capitalized at 100,- 
000,000 yen (about $23,000,000), N. Y. K. 
at 64,250,000 (about $14,800,000), but in 
both passenger and freight traffic N. Y. K. 
ranks ahead of O. S. K. By the agree- 
ment O. S. K. abandoned its trans-Pacific 
line, leaving N. Y. K. with a monopoly of 
the Japan-West Coast trade, while N. Y. 
K. withdrew its South African and East 
Coast South American services. Both still 
run ships to New York. Like Dollar 
Steamship Lines, O. S. K. maintains a 
round-the-world service, calling at South 
American and African ports. Most of its 
modern ships are fast freighters with ac- 
commodations for a limited number of 
passengers. Bidding for the passenger and 
silk traffic, N. Y. K. recently built nine 
motor vessels, three of them the biggest 
and fastest motor ships in the Pacific. If 
the two companies merge President Ken- 
kichi Kagami of N. Y. K. will probably 
head a combine owning 1,500,000 tons of 
shipping, 260 vessels. Then more accurate 
than ever will be N. Y. K.’s boast that its 
ships “Sail All Seas, Link All Lands.” 
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Emergency Session 
Sitting at his mammoth oval desk (the 


| old Harvard faculty table), Dean Wallace 


Brett Donham of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration re- 


cently pondered three letters. They were 
from Jesse Isidor Straus, president of 
R. H. Macy, Walter Sherman Gifford of 
A. T. & T. and Morgan-Partner George 
Whitney. Each of these men is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of Harvard’s Business 
School. Each has had a chance to see its 
graduates at work. And each of them. has 
been much pestered of late by friends and 
friends of friends seeking employment. 
The kernel of their thoughts was con- 
tained in Mr. Gifford’s letter, written one 
Sunday from “Thimble Farm,” his Green- 
wich, Conn., estate. Said he: “During the 
present emergency when a great many 
college graduates are having difficulty in 
finding jobs, the Business School . . , has 





Harvarp’s DEAN DoNHAM 


He offers $1,000 improvements to the 
able jobless. 


an opportunity and hence an obligation to 
be of help. Nothing can be more demoral- 
izing to a young man than to want em- 
ployment but to be obliged to sit around 
waiting for a job.” 

The dean was in a receptive mood. His 
“plant” has been lagging this year with an 
enrolment of only g6o students against 
1,102 last year. Last week he did what the 
merchant, the utilityman and the banker 
had suggested. The Business School an- 
nounced a “special emergency session.” It 
will start Jan. 30, 1933, last through Aug. 
16. College graduates and men with an 
executive background can enter it. They 
will receive the same instruction as the 
first-year class which started this autumn. 
The tuition is the same, $600, but room & 
board will be $400 against $515 for the 
present class. Students who pass their 
examinations in August can join the regu- 
lar second-year class next autumn. 


At Harvard’s Business School students 
are nourished not only on theories. They 
study case histories, current corporate 
problems, live statistics. And pipe-puffing 
Dean Donham always adds philosophical 
flavoring. His attitude: business manage- 
ment fails unless it includes the right 
amount of co-operation with competitors 
and frequent sacrifice of short-time profits 
for long-time security. Widely read were 
his two recent books, Business Adrift and 
Business Looks at the Unforeseen. 
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SWISH... SWISH... 
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sisi’ Bearings stand up. 


There can be no doubt about 


that when you consult their 
performance records in all 
sorts of industries. But then... 
SLs" Bearings were designed 
and built to stand up. Nothing 
but the best of steels goes into 


them. Test after test is made 
in &30SF laboratories as addi- 
tional assurance against 
failure. And because SiS 
produces a complete line of 
anti-friction bearings, the right 
Sis Bearing always goes in 
the right place. 


sang this WASHING MACHINE 


IS YEARS 


f} @ @ AS IT ROCKED 
ON THE SAME SET OF 
uwKF BEARINGS 


No wonder, then, that Sts 
performance stories continue 
to come in...stories that range 
all the way from SiS Bear- 
ings that have stood up under 
a million miles of railway ser- 
vice down to stories of dime- 
sized S03" Bearings that have 
performed up to S& stand. 
ards in some delicate, scientific 
instrument. 

More thaneverbefore,manu- 
facturers are finding today that 
it costs more to replae > a poor 
bearing than to buy the best 


that Ss0S has ever produced. 


SULSE> INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


























Above: S87 (P -Equipped Henrici washer in- 
June 8, 1914 in the laundry of St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Brighton, Massachusetts, 
where it was in operation from six to eight 
hours a day, six days a week jor eighteen years. 





. ° * 
No manufacturer can afford to take a chance 
on the performance of his product by taking 
4 chance on the performance of the bearings 
he selects for it, 


APROMISE IS ONLY 








PROoMISE...PERFORMANCE IS HISTORY 


KE 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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TEAM woRK, an important 


fundamental in the achieve- 
ment of goals is the outstand- 


ing value of 


AVALANCHE 
BOND 


Its fine rag quality—crackle 
and snap of a high grade 
letterhead 


its aggressive “interference” 


bond —has_ as 


the strength and resisting 
power of economy to over- 
come the tendency to 
cheapen business stationery 


during an unprofitable eco- 


nomic cycle. 


Ask your printer or lithog- 
_rapher to quote you prices 
on Avalanche Bond when 
placing your next stationery 
printing order. 
the rag content quality of 


your business stationery. 


Maintain 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


AVALANCHE bond 


One of the opular 
GILBERT 








A fact that potential students at Dean 
Donham’s “emergency session” will pon- 
der: over 80% of last June’s class of 395 
are employed and only 10% are on the 
School’s list as seeking jobs. 








Deals & Developments 


Better Rails. By last week 73 impor- 
tant railroads had reported their Septem- 
ber results. Their figures fully equalled 
the hopeful expectations stirred by the 
steady rise in September carloadings. 
Total net operating income was $49,533,- 
000, only 7.2% below last year. Thirty- 
four roads, including the New York Cen- 
tral, St. Paul, Western Pacific, Louisville 
& Nashville, Atlantic Coast Line, South- 
ern, Pere Marquette and Central of New 
Jersey, had better operating incomes than 
a year ago. For the first nine months of 
1932 the 73 roads made 48.4% less than 
in 1931. The extreme low was in July 
when returns were only one-fifth of 1931’s 
figure. Last week’s carloading .report 
(week ended Oct. 22) showed a drop of 
8,405 cars to 642,173. The normal trend 
until the year-end would be a steep de- 
cline but railroadmen last week were in- 
clined to expect better-than-normal per- 
formance. 

The roads last week were still cautious 
about ordering new rails despite the $3 cut 
to$4oa ton made last fortnight by the steel 
mills (Time, Oct. 31). An order for 4,000 
tens was placed by Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. Added to the previous 6,000- 
ton Illinois Central order this gives $400,- 
000 new business to the steel industry. 
Big railroad buying wili probably be de- 
ferred until late December. The 10,000 
tons ordered at the new price iast week is 
only rail enough to replace about 50 mi. of 
track. 

Better Bankers. Three years ago the 
first signs of weakness in Wall Street sent 
members of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation scurrying home from the con- 
vention at Quebec. They arrived in time 
for the first big stockmarket break, the 
anniversary of which came last week 
(16,410,000 shares, ticker two and one- 
half hours late, Telephone at 204 —28, 
Allied Chemical at 204 -14. “Leaders 
Confer, Find Conditions Sound”). Last 
week nothing broke up the convention. 
They heard Arthur Atwood Ballantine, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, make 
such observations as: “What the posi- 
tion of the Government will be at the 
end of the fiscal year 1933 depends upon 


.total expenditures and revenues for the 


full twelve-months period. . . . Financial 
problems ahead unquestionably require 
firm and intelligent handling.” Elected 
president for next year was Frank M. 
Gordon of Chicago’s First Union Trust & 
Savings Bank. 

Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis re- 
signed as president of Curtis Publishing 
Co. (see p. 22), became chairman. 

Sam Katz resigned from Paramount 
Publix Corp. in which he was a director, 
vice president and member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Harold Elstner Talbott Jr. resigned as 
chairman of North American Aviation 
Inc. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 

Carry Nation (by Frank McGrath; 
Theatre Unit, Inc., producer). If tight- 
faced, quixotic little Carry Nation was not 
insane, according to the McGrath play 
which claims to be “substantially true,” 
she was close as a toucher to it. Her father 
was religiously fanatical, had Carry bap- 
tized in ice-cold water at the age of 11. 
The result of her ducking brought on 
“intestinal consumption” which plagued 
her all her life. Carry’s mother suffered 
the delusion that she was Queen Victoria; 
Carry’s only child died in an asylum. 
Carry’s mental inheritance took the form 
of megalomania. She was _incorrigibly 
bossy, inherently destructive. 

Her first husband decided she looked 
like a pig, drank himself into a toper’s 








Vandamm 
EsTHER DALE 


“Just a bulldog at the feet of 
Jesus Christ.” 


grave. Her second husband was a humor- 
ous, bumbling fraud who preached a little 
(Carry used to interrupt his sermons), 
occasionally printed a newspaper, claimed 
the “brightest legal mind in Kansas.” 
When bibliomancy revealed to Carry that 
she must demolish by “hatchetation” the 
blind tigers of Medicine Lodge, Kiowa, 
Enterprise; when she was jailed for being 
a nuisance and refused to return home 
until she had destroyed the nation’s sup- 
ply of “hell broth,” Preacher Nation di- 
vorced her. Carry, considering herself 
“just a bulldog at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
barkin’ and bitin’ at what He don’t like,” 
carried on, founded a home for widows 
and orphans of drunkards at Kansas City, 
became president of the W. C. T. U., 
stumped the country for “that divine law, 
national Prohibition. In May, 1910, she 
was kicked out of a saloon in Waterville, 
Tenn., had her false teeth knocked out 
and damaged. Before fainting on the lec- 
ture platform that night, game little Carry 
Nation lisped that she “had set her teeth 
in the Devil this afternoon.” Next year 
she died, aged 64. 

As staged by Blanche Yurka, with Es- 
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The ore beds, coal workings, limestone quar- 
nes from which raw materials are obtained— 
the railroads and ship lines by which these 


materials are transported—the refining opera- 
tions where the various ingredients are Eiihoudeel 
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STEEL SHEETS for EVERY PURPOSE 


From the iron mine to the finished product, 


each operation and process is surrounded with 
the close attention to detail that is so essential 
in maintaining high quality standards. 





intosteel—the rolling and finishing equipment 
from which American Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates finally emerge 
with their distinctive mark and character: 
all these factors and elements are organized 
under one control, with one purpose in view, 
to keep faith with the multiplied users of 
steel sheets and tin plates who expect the 
best, and specify AMERICAN quality products. 
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Inquiries regarding any application of US S STAINLESS and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets or 
Light Plates, or any product fabricated from either, w will be P given prompt and careful attention. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHERT AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL 4 Wing COMPANY 
RNEGIE STREL COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Stee! Company, San Francisco, Callf, 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE Fence COMPANY 


American Sheet and Tin Plate sonpey F 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock ComPrany 






KEYSTONE 






Om WELL SupPLY COMPANY 

THe Lorain StTEBL COMPANY 
Tennessee Coat, IRON 4 R.R.COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CBMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 


Iciinots SrrEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
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ther Dale in the title réle and 13 memo- 
rably explicit little settings by Norris 
Houghton, Carry-Nation is an extremely 
interesting, somewhat wry portrait of a 
U. S. phenomenon. It reaches no climaxes, 
appears more like a piece by Herbert As- 
bury for the American Mercury than a 
play, but the amateur of Americana should 
get his money’s worth from it. 

Dangerous Corner (by John Boynton 
Priestley; Harry Moses, producer) re- 
minds the spectator of the old joke in 
which a Southern planter, returning home, 
is first informed that his dog Towser has 
died. By a slow process of revelation he 
subsequently learns that his stables, house 
and mother-in-law have been burned up, 
his wife run away with a drummer. Au- 
thor Priestley’s play presents the most 
-complicated plot in town. A loves B who 
loves C who loves D, who has been found 
dead. Little by little, each member of 
the cast is forced to reveal what he or 
she knows of the death. On the surface, as 
the curtain rises, the Priestley puzzle- 
pieces are good companions. They are 
not when the final curtain rings down. The 
cast. of this extremely talky but interest- 
ing tour de force includes Colin Keith- 
Johnston (the terrier-like Captain Stan- 
hope of Journey’s End) and caustic, 
statuesque Jean Dixon (Once Jn A Life- 
time, June Moon). 
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Tell Her The Truth (by James Mont- 
gomery & Frederic Isham; producer, 
Tillie Leblang). This is the latest muta- 








tion of Nothing But The Truth, a vener- 
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able comedy based on the situation of a 
young man who bets his employer’s 
daughter that he can refrain from lying 
for 24 hours. Five years ago the piece 
was musicalized as Yes, Yes, Yvette. The 
current version comes from London at 
the risk of Mrs. Leblang, widow of the 
cut-rate ticket broker. It has some music, 
no chorus. One tune is called “Hoch, 
Caroline,’ a broken-German number 
strongly reminiscent of “I Love Louisa.” 
Another is called “Sing, Brothers,” which 
also sounds imitative. People who heard 
the songs on English records months ago 
and saw the show in its previous forms 
will not be impressed. 
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Renewed Repertory 

Top-hats and no-hats bobbed enthusi- 
astically through the hideous foyer of 
Manhattan’s Civic Repertory Theatre in 
grimy 14th Street one evening last week. 
Men in leather coats from Greenwich 
Village and tail-coats from Murray Hill, 
women in city silks and country tweeds 
were there to celebrate the return of 
Actress-Producer Eva Le Gallienne from 
her sabbatical year and the reopening of 
her famed dramatic workshop, closed all 
last year. Anything the Repertory com- 
pany might have put on for its début 
would have excited cheers from its de- 
voted following. The audience was still 
howling gratefully long after the critics 
had left to write their praiseful reviews 
of Liliom, in which Miss Le Gallienne and 
Joseph Schildkraut revived the parts 
which made them and the Theatre Guild 
famous in 1921. 

The settings were not by Lee Simonson, 
the carousel tune was different and portly 
Dudley Digges was not Liliom’s evil 
friend “Sparrow.” Otherwise, the 
Repertory’s Molnar revival was moment 
for moment the play of eleven years back. 
Actor Schildkraui, strutting, slapping the 
girls, blowing his nose with his hand, 
interprets the character of a sideshow 
barker who has nothing to be admired 
save an abiding arrogance which he car- 
ries with him up to and through the gates 
of perdition. Miss Le Gallienne, as the 
servant girl whom he lives with, beats 
and foolishly dies for, gives an eagerly 
suppressed impersonation. To hear her 
haltingly read the Sermon on the Mount 
while Liliom lies dead on the police 
stretcher is easily worth the Repertory’s 
$1.65 top admission price. The theatre’s 
repertoire for the first two weeks includes 
Liliom and three old favorites: Camille, 
Peter Pan, The Three Sisters. 
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Dublin Dramatist 


Last week the Abbey Theatre Players, 
who began their second U. S. tour since 
1914 in Manhattan fortnight ago (Time, 
Oct. 31), had an important little play 
called The Words Upon The Window Pane 
to introduce to the U. S. Scene is in a 
spiritualist seance where a sleazy medium 
calls upon her control, “Little Lulu,” to 
bring tidings from the beyond for her 
customers. Suddenly there is a babble of 
tongues in the medium’s mouth. The 
spirit of Jonathan Swift, no less, is derang- 
ing communication between Ireland and 
the astral shores. All the customers save 
a young Cambridge man want the savage 


Dean’s spirit exorcised so that they can 
get on to more personal business, but 
Jonathan Swift has the upper hand, be- 
gins speaking with despairing eloquence 
about Vanessa, who proposed marriage to 
him; Stella, whom he loved; Ireland, 
which he admired; himself, whom he de- 
spised. The poetic Swift confessional is 
interesting, intelligible to none except the 
eager student. The charlatan medium dis- 
misses her congregation, counts her 
money, prepares to retire. But as she 
makes her way to bed, Swift’s spirit re- 
turns, keeps on talking even through her 
uncomprehending yawns. 


“Author! We want the author!” cried 
the Abbey Players’ audience. They got 
him. As the curtain fell on his one-act 
play, famed William Butler Yeats, 67, a 
portly, grey-haired gentleman, stepped up- 
on the stage. Then one great Irishman 
spoke briefly about another. The spirit of 
Swift, Poet-Senator Yeats explained, still 
broods over the Emerald Isle. The 
tragedy and wisdom of Swift permeate, 
he feels, the Irish character. That was 
what he had tried to get at in his play. 
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Acme 
Port-SENATOR YEATS 
Current output: six lines a day. 


He thanked one & all for their attention, 
left the theatre as the curtain rose on 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. 

Since arriving in Manhattan the day 
before, Poet Yeats had been given a din- 
ner by and made the thirty-sixth honorary 
member of the New York Authors Club, 
had delivered himself at length to re- 
porters. The Irish Academy of Letters, 
which he and George Bernard Shaw 
founded last summer, has had setbacks, 
he admitted. James Joyce refused to 
join because “living in France, he finds it 
difficult to realize how important. the 
academy seems to men of Irish letters.” 
Lord Dunsany refused “because he could 
not endure being only an associate mem- 
ber.” Another Yeatsism: “I am not one 
who believes in waiting for inspiration. 
I start writing poetry at 11 every day. 
Poetry is quite a heavy job. Two hours 
work is a good day. Sometimes I finish 
six lines in a day. Never more thana dozen. 
When I was young poetry was harder 


_than it is now.” 
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SHE NEVER HEARD OF 


AVINE FOR A 


[fs RAINED Jer 
whole life 


She was born in December of 1929. 
That same month her father lost his 
job. He hasn’t worked since ... though 
he has tried desperately. 
Yes, he saved a little for a rainy day. 
But it soon went. So his little girl has 
never known anything but rainy days. 


Days when food... just food to ive 
on...was scarce. Days of cold. Days 
when it was impossible for mother to 
add even one patch to that tiny, shabby 
dress. Tragic days when she sensed 
the dread her parents felt. 


They don’t want pity. They seek 
no charity. They want no dole. But 
how they need your help! 

Is their child never to know of life’s 
lovely things? Will she grow into 
womanhood feeling existence is only 
asad struggle against losing odds? 
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The Welfare and Relief Mobilization 
Sor 1932 is a cooperative national pro- 
gram to reenforce local fund-raising 


oe or human welfare and relief needs. 
A dress, shoes, nourishing food... - yt eer si J 
they are so important. But, equal in No national fund is being raised; each 
importance is the outlook on life that community is making provision for its 
comes with wholesome minds. As do own people; each community will have 
your own children, she needs a place full.control of the money it obtains. 

Th, § “4 eeds ¢ é -] a - = : > 
in the bricht s - = diliew Give through your established welfare 
n the bright sun to play... not a dingy, ta eye 
dark hole. She needs hope on: life's and relief organizations, through your 
, » She needs , _P = 
path... not poignant discontent. Don’t community chest, or through your lial 


let her childish castles in the air be 


dreary ...nor her fairy prince come 
clad in pauper’s rags! eo at ene 


emergency relief committees. 


So help with your heart and your NEWTON D. BAKER 
pocketbook. Let this tiny girl—and a Chairman, National ° 


hundred thousand like her—learn hope Citizens’ Committee. 


and a measure of happiness. Let them i: ae 


keep their pride anc ‘ir indepen- 
I pride and their indepen ALL FACILITIES FOR THIS 


dence. Bring them away from rainy HUMAN ADVERTISEMENT HAV 
° e SERVICE BEEN FURNISHED THE COM- 
days . . . into sunshine. MITTEE WITHOUT CosT. 
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BROOKS BROTHERS’ OVERCOATS 


The exceptional quality of Brooks Brothers’ 
overcoats results from three important fac- 
tors. They are made in our own workrooms. 
The materials are imported to our special 
order from the best woollen mills in Scot- 
land and England. They are cut on our own 
exclusive patterns which avoid the extremes 
‘ of short-lived styles, and which, in many in- 
stances, are suited to every requirement in 
town and country. For these reasons they 
give most unusual service. The new mate- 
rials include Scottish Cheviots, Tweeds and 


Shetlands in many patterns and colors. 


$48 1 885 


If you will write to our New York store, we shall be 
glad to send you illustrated circulars, together with 
an itinerary of our travelling representatives, who 


are now visiting 46 cities all over the United States. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Mother 

In Chicago, Mrs. Lillian Pawloskj 
wanted a divorce because four years ago 
her husband had eloped with her mother, 











Bell 

In Seattle, investigating a subscriber's 
report that her telephone bell never rang 
but that she had learned to answer the 
telephone when her dog howled in the 
back yard, Telephone Repairman Roy 
Handley found the dog chained to the 
lead-in wires, causing a short circuit which 
shocked the dog whenever the number 
was called. 
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Sins 

In Senatobia, Miss., when Rev. Wil- 
liam McCarty, 96, preached an old-style 
funeral sermon on the sins of the de- 
ceased, who he predicted was on his way 
to Hell, Mrs. Levy Laird, a relative of 
the deceased, tore off most of Mr. Mc- 
Carty’s clothes, smashed his _ hat, 
scratched him. 


Swap 

In Mexico City’s penitentiary, Martinez 
Carrillo who wanted food & lodging 
changed clothes with Convict Ruiz Moreno 
who wanted freedom. Citizen Carrillo 
went to Moreno’s cell, Convict Moreno 
out into the night. 


Darling 

In Milwaukee, on a street between two 
cemeteries, the body of a year-old child, 
one year dead, was found in an expensive 
coffin with a nameplate inscribed “Our 
Darling.” 
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Travels of an Egg 


In Baltimore, Edgar R. Dobson bought 
some “strictly fresh” eggs, found written 
on one “Hazel Roe, Forest Hill, Md.” 
Edgar R. Dobson ate the egg, wrote to 
Miss Roe. 

Flashback: In 1915 Henry Harlan Pyle 
drove a team from his father’s farm to 
the Forest Hill general store, chaffed 
Hazel Roe and Bessie Walbeck who were 
busy packing eggs for shipment. Playful 
Henry Pyle tickled the girls, wrote their 
names & addresses on several eggs. When- 
ever he went to Forest Hill thereafter he 
asked the girls whether any egg-eaters had 
written to them. At length he married 
Bessie Walbeck, had five children. Hazel 
Roe married and moved to Belair, Md. 
There last fortnight she received Edgar 
R. Dobson’s letter. 

Meanwhile Edgar R. Dobson was won- 
dering how a “strictly fresh” egg could 
reach the venerable age of 17 years. Ex 
planation: Washington, D. C. has no law 
governing storage of eggs. Dealers else- 
where, when the legal time (usually one 
year, with 120 days grace) for eggs in 
storage expires, can ship their eggs into 
Washington, then ship them out again 
labeled “freshly released from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 
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Osages Before Oul 

Wau Kon-TAH—John Joseph Mathews 
—University of Oklahoma Press ($2.50). 

Osage Indians did not always ride in 
limousines, squat in blankets among Grand 
Rapids furniture and generally give a 
pathetically good imitation of nouveaux 
riches the world over. Long before chance 
made them oil tycoons they had a Golden 
Age. It is not of the prehistoric greatness 
of the Osages that Author Mathews writes, 
nor of their bloated capitalist days, but 
of the time when, still poor and still noble, 
they lived a benevolently restricted life 
on the Osage reservation. 

Central figure and near-hero of Wah’- 
Kon-Tah is the late Laban J. Miles, 
a plump little Indian Agent who went to 
live with the Osages in 1878, died among 
them last year. An honest, endeavoring 
man, a Quaker like his nephew Herbert 
Hoover, who spent part of his boyhood at 
his uncle’s agency, Agent Miles minded 
not only his charges’ ways but his own, 
became the Osages’ trusted friend. He 
kept a journal and kept it to himself. 
One of the ways Agent Miles fought the 
Indians’ inevitable degeneration was by 
administering white man’s education. A 
prize result of his policy is Osage Author 
John Joseph Mathews, whose Wah’Kon- 
Tah, based on Agent Miles’s journal, is a 
movingly dignified memorial of his people. 

In 1878 the Osages were still known as 
“the great Osages’—not only because of 
their height (most of them six feet or 
over) but because of their reputation as 
one of the bravest tribes of Plains Indians. 
When they left their old hunting grounds 
in Kansas for the Indian Territory, buf- 
faloes were getting so scarce that govern- 
ment allowances and rations were wel- 
come, and even their wild mourning 
dances did not always end in a war party, 
hungry for scalps. Between the noble 
savagery of the Osages and the greed of 
half-civilized whites nibbling at the Reser- 
vation’s borders, Major Miles (all Indian 
Agents were automatically “Major’) had 
his hands full. The dice were loaded: 
“civilization” was bound to win. The 
quiet, unbitter history closes with Eagle 
That Dreams singing his chant to the ris- 
ing sun. “When the lower edge of the 
sun barely touched the horizon the chant 
stopped and the early morning world 
seemed to be listening, except for the 
coughing of the pumps carried from the 
oil fields on the heavy air.” 

The Author’s great-grandfather, Wil- 
liam Shirley (“Old Bill”) Williams, famed 
eccentric Methodist missionary, renounced 
his God for the Osages’ Wah’Kon-Tah, 
married into the tribe. Author John 
Joseph Mathews, born near the Osage 
Agency (at Pawhuska, Okla.), was one of 
Major Miles’s favored youngsters. After 
graduation from the University of Okla- 
homa he went to Oxford; after three and 
one-half years at Merton College he 
emerged with a natural science degree. 
Major Miles’s notes on the Osages were 
coveted by many writers, including Edna 
Ferber (whose Cimarron covers the place 
and time), but Major Miles kept them for 
young John Mathews, willed them to him 


at his death. Urged on by the University 
of Oklahoma, aided by his own and his 
tribesmen’s memories, Author Mathews 
settled down in the Osage hills to write. 
A first book, his work reads like the 
matured wisdom of a man civilized but 
unspoiled. Wah’Kon-Tah finished, Osage 





Joun JosepH MATHEWS 


He was bequeathed a Hoover uncle’s 
journal. 


Author Mathews lives alone, far from the 
highroad, spends his time shooting, read- 
ing. hunting coyotes. 

Wah’Kon-Tah is the November choice 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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Soul Marching On 


Gop’s ANcry Man—Leonard Ehrlich— 
Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

If anything could make you believe that 
old John Brown, hero-villain of Osawota- 
mie and Harper’s Ferry, was a great soul, 
God’s Angry Man could. Author Leonard 
Ehrlich has stuck close to facts but in- 
sists his book is a novel, not biography or 
history. Its tone is sombre without relief. 
As the cumulative tragedy comes to its 
climax few readers will wish for any but 
the inevitable outcome. For a man who 
had lived the life of old John Brown, his 
end was best. 

The story opens in Kansas—the “Bleed- 
ing Kansas” of 1856. Dour John Brown, 
scratching a bare living as a farmer in the 
Adirondacks, was a fanatical Abolitionist. 
He had sent some of his’ seven big sons 
out to help settle Kansas, keep her from 
becoming a slave state. Soon they needed 
help, sent werd rifles would come in han- 
dier than bread. John Brown took the 
rifles out himself. When the Southerners 
burned Lawrence, John Brown took a 
bloody revenge. With a small party he 
went in the dead of night to enemy cabins, 
took men out of their beds and killed them 
in cold blood. After that he and his sons 
were outlaws, hiding, fighting, running for 
their lives. When government troops 





finally broke up Kansas’ civil war, Brown’s 
army 


little scattered. But Kansas had 


given him a bigger, more dangerous idea. 
He disappeared; sometimes not even his 
family knew where he was. He visited 
prominent Abolitionists in the East, 
begged money for his desperate scheme. 
About the gist of it he kept a close mouth. 
His sons feared him, distrusted his mys- 
terious plans, tried to shake free of him; 
but when the day came most of them 
were with him. 

The day was Oct. 16, 1859. That morn- 
ing citizens of Harper’s Ferry, Va. woke 
to sinister rumors. John Brown had cap- 
tured the arsenal, cut the telegraph wires, 
proclaimed a slave insurrection. But no 
slaves came flocking in to him. Militia 
surrounded the engine house where 
Brown’s tiny “army” made their last 
stand. U. S. Marines finished off the sham- 
bles the militia left. During his trial and 
in the days he waited for the scaffold, old 
John Browr was at his fanatical best. 
Few who saw him then thought him in- 
sane; even his jailer felt sympathy for 
him, admired him for the way he bore 
himself. To a Methodist preacher, a 
slavery-believer who came to see him, old 
John Brown said: “My dear sir, you know 
nothing about Christianity; you will have 
to learn its A, B and C. I respect you as 
a gentleman, of course, but as a heathen 
gentleman.” The Virginians were reluc- 
tant but they had to hang John Brown 
And when they hanged him they started 
a song that ended in war. 

The Author, who lives in The Bronx 
and studied his English literature at the 
College of the City of New York, worked 
four hard years, writing with painful care, 
over God’s Angry Man, his first novel. 
When he took the first two chapters and 
an outline of the rest to Publishers Simon 
& Schuster, able Editor Clifton Fadiman 
got excited, came to think it “by far the 
finest first novel that has been submitted 
to my house during my seven years of 
editorial experience.” Readers will natu- 
rally compare it with Poet Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét’s Pulitzer-prizewinning John 
Brown’s Body, will find Ehrlich’s book 
focused on the person and nature of old 
John Brown, whereas Benét in his big, 
historical mural used only Brown’s spirit 
and sacrifice to recapture the mood of an 
era. 





Desert Isle, Inc. 


THe Cautious Amorist — Norman 
Lindsay—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

On a theme that is not so much hack- 
neyed as perennial, Artist-Author Lindsay 
has tacked a tale that should tickle many 
readers. His profuse and enthusiastically 
unconventional drawings of wilder & 
wilder life on his desert island share the 
satirical realism of his sharply moraled 
tale. What would really happen to three 
men and a girl cast up together in an Eden 
enforced? There have been plenty of 
guesses; Author Lindsay’s is as good as 
any, more entertaining than most. 

One was a disillusioned journalist, one 
a prudish young parson, one a middle-aged 
Irish stoker of herculean build. Sadie 
Patch, the girl, was a fine physical and 
mental specimen of femininity. At first 
everything went according to desert-island 
Hoyle. Civilized decencies, if not ameni- 
ties, were observed with conscious strict- 
ness. As clothes wore out and beards and 
familiarity grew, the atmosphere changed. 





SHIRT BUYING 
MADE EASY 


Is your morning frequently spoiled by a 
hand-to-hand combat with a shirt that has 
shrunk to a size that just doesn’t belong to 


your neck? 


Are your conscientious efforts towards a 
well-groomed appearance often marred by 
a collar that looks like a gull in flight? 


Had you about decided that your arms were 
of some freakish length that could not be 


fitted by shirts made for normal men? 


Then learn the shirt-buying rule that has led 
more than a million men out of their despair 
. « . insist on the Arrow label! That label as- 
sures you that the shirt will stay your correct 
size forever — that, because the shirt is 
Sanforized, the collar will never choke, the 
sleeves will never creep, the tails will never 
grow shorter. It assures you of a collar made 
only as Arrow (maker of over two billion 
collars) can make a collar. And it assures you 
of all the value that can be packed into a 
shirt at the price you want to pay! Trump, 
$1.95. Paddock, $2.50. Others to $5. | 
© 1939,Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
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Sadie, of course, became the bone of con- 
tinuous contention. Unalarmed in her 
woman’s wisdom, she knew she had to 
keep the peace somehow. How she did it 
none of them knew till the rescue ship 
came along, took them safe to Australia, 
where they were all glad to say good-by. 


Salubrious, Sprightly Bath 

BaTH—Edith Sitwell—Smith & Haas 
($3.50). 

When Richard (“Beau”) Nash came to 
town, in the summer of 1702, Bath was 
simply a second-rate provincial spa, 
crowded with quacks and gamesters, sadly 
lacking in manners and fashionable society. 
Beau Nash made Bath -quite the thing. 
Though Authoress Sitwell does not dia- 
gram the mechanics of the Beau’s career, 
it hoisted him rapidly to be Bath’s arbiter 
elegantiarum, A gamester by profession, 
he exercised a soothing influence on other 
gamesters. Dandy of dandies, by precept 
& example he made others toe the line. 
He published a set of rules, posted it in 
prominent places. When the Duchess of 


EpitH SITWELL 
Her Bath is diluted. 


Queensberry appeared at a ball in a white 
apron, Beau Nash tore it off her, gave her 
a thoroughgoing reprimand. The Duchess 
apologized. After fighting a duel to show 
he was no coward, Nash banished duelling. 

Sprightly, malicious Authoress Sitwell 
is partial to Beau Nash, likes his style, but 
she records one famed instance when his 
wit was bested. Revivalist John Wesley, 
come to Bath to spread Methodism, was 
publicly reproached by the Beau, who 
vowed that Wesley’s preaching frightened 
people out of their wits. “Sir,” said Wes- 
ley, “did you ever hear me preach?” He 
had not, the Beau admitted, but-he judged 
of it by common report. Replied Wesley: 
“Sir, I dare not judge of you by common 
report.” 

In Bath’s heyday, which was also 
Nash’s, the world & his wife went there, 
not only to sip the vile-tasting water in 
the new Pump Roon, flounder in canvas 
suits and dresses in the muddy King’s 
Bath, but to gossip, gamble, dance, be seen 
of men. Thomas Gainsborough painted his 
first society portraits there; Actress Sid- 
dons trod the boards; Poets Pope and 
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Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, Horatio Wal- 
pole, the Earl of Chesterfield, James Bos- 
well, even London-loving Samuel Johnson 
visited Bath in the season. 

Authoress Sitwell, more interested in 
ghosts than in flesh-&-blood, has made of 
Bath’s “long summer day” a diluted linear 
sketch, not a living picture. Though she 
gives tantalizing glimpses of the 18th 
Century town, onlookers are for the most 
part distracted by airy Sitwellian show- 
manship, Sitwellian gestures. 


Woolf, Woolf 


THE Seconp Common READER—Vir- 
ginia Woolf—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

Like Thornton Niven Wilder but more 
so, Virginia Woolf is a widely-read if not 
popular writer whose public is largely 
made up of people who have not the 
vaguest idea what she is driving at. 
Though many a Junior Leaguer felt called 
upon to rave over Orlando, though some 
who bought or borrowed it managed to 
wade through The Waves, few in any 
league would have chosen to make their 
enthusiasm coherent. Virginia Woolf is 
certainly no labyrinthine monster, mon- 
strous clever though she be, but her read- 
ers, like a lot of Little Red Riding Hoods, 
are apt to mistake her for a kindly old 
grandmother. 

The Second Common Reader, a sequel 
to her first collection of critical essays, 
will appeal more to library-haunters than 
to débutantes, though anybody who likes 
good writing might enjoy them. In 26 
brief, graceful, revealing essays Authoress 
Woolf conducts you on a tour of the 
minor masterpieces of English literature 
and their makers—from the great late 
Elizabethans to the late great Thomas 
Hardy. In her concluding paper (“How 
Should One Read a Book?’’) she drops 
a cogent hint to readers of whatever kind: 
“Most commonly we come to books with 
blurred and divided minds, asking of fic- 
tion that it shall be true, of poetry that 
it shall be false, of biography that it shall 
be flattering, of history that it shall en- 
force our own prejudices. If we could 
banish all such preconceptions when we 
read, that would be an admirable begin- 
ning.” 

Books of the Week 

Famous ANIMAL Storres—Ernest 
Thompson Seton—Brentano ($3.50). 
Collection of old favorites, including 
some of his own. 

THe PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
Jorrre—Translated by T. Bentley 
Mott—Harper ($6). Another long 
look back over traveled roads. 

TitaANs oF LITERATURE—Burton 
Rascoe—Putnam ($3.75). Peeps at 
literary tycoons by a bright little 
journalist-editor. 

Carson THE ApvocaTtE—Edward 
Marjoribanks—Macmillan ($3). Un- 
finished authorized life of England’s 
venerable & great lawyer, Edward 
Henry Lord Carson, by a politically 
promising youngster who committed 
suicide (Trae, April 11). 

THE House UNDER THE WATER— 
Francis Brett Young—Harper 
($2.50). Long, respectably unexcit- 
ing novel. 


$$} 
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